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This Year the 
Hoover Will 


BEAT all previous records 


for big increases in 
output. 
SWEEP the buying field with 
a powerful high- 
speed national 
advertising cam- 
paign, and 
Y -up, (for dealers 
CLEAN exclusively) a ‘‘bas’’ 
of profits the great- 
est ever drawn off in 
electric cleaner 
history. 











The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
Box 501 N. Canton, O., Windsor, Can. 


IN SELLING HOOVERS THERE IS NO CLEVERNESS NECESSARY 
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The Girl with the 
Edison Mazda Lamps” 


—will appear with all her irresistible charm 
on a color: page of the February 15th 
Saturday Evening Post. 





She will simultaneously appear, life-size, in 
the display windows of every Edison Mazda 
Lamp Agency whose window-display man 
has had the selling sense to order and make 
use of Window Display Assortment 100-A. 
(See February Edison Sales Builder.) 


“The Girl with the Edison Mazda Lamps” : 
is the leading lady for February and March 
show windows and she is expected to play 
to crowded sidewalks. 
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“Part of the window all the time and all 
the window part of the time” for Edison 
Mazda is sound merchandising. Try it and 
watch your sales sheets. 
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EDISON LAMP WORKS of General Electric Company 
; Harrison, N. J. 
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Second Annual 
Jobber Salesman’s Number 


HAT’S what we call this issue of ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING. But wait a minute, Mr. Central 
Station Man, Mr. Contractor, and Mr. Dealer. Don’t 
toss aside this copy just because you are not a jobber’s 
salesman. For although he has the seat of honor at 
this banquet, so to speak, you are the guests—and 
guests shouldn’t run away from their host, of course. 
All of which means just this: War and readjustment 
have brought, and are still bringing, to the electrical 
jobber a new recognition of the importance of his work, 
a new understanding of his relation to the other 
branches of the industry, and especially a new appre- 
ciation of his responsibility in creating sales aggres- 
sively instead of waiting for sales to create themselves 
while the jobber concentrates on the work of ware- 
housing goods. 

This combination of merchandising vision plus 
merchandising force will reveal itself during 1919 
through the jobbers’ salesmen. What their orders are 
and what they do is of significance to every other 
branch of the industry—central station, manufacturer, 
contractor, and dealer—and to every member of every 
branch. So ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING in this issue 
has endeavored to reflect this new spirit of the elec- 
trical jobber in such a way that the industry, and 
especially those engaged in the merchandising portion 
of it, will be able to understand, act and profit 
accordingly. 


This work has not been done by the editor alone, 
for he is indebted to the electrical supply jobbers, their 
sales managers, and salesmen who have co-operated in 
the collection of material for this number. For their 
co-operation and suggestions the thanks of ELECTRICAL. 
MERCHANDIZING is due, and is here acknowledged. 


In Our Time of Trouble” 


N THE editor’s desk there is a folder entitled “Bri- 
quettes and Bouquets” into which he drops all the 
“flowers” that are tossed at him and buries all the 
“cobblestones” that are hurled at his head. Once in 
a. while he lets somebody else look into the folder, 
especially the bouquet part of it. Want a glimpse? 


LEE & OSBORN 
Salem, Mass. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Just a few words to let you know how valuable your pub- 
lication was to us in our time of trouble. At the entrance 
of our country into the war, my partner, Mr. Lee, entered 
the air service at very short notice. It meant a little 
hardship for me, as an experienced man was not available, 
so I hired a man that was in the printing business, and put 
him to work at once. I thought of many books to give him 
to study nights, so that he could get onto the electrical 
terms, when it hit me to look up all my back and present 
numbers of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, which I did. 
And inside of two months, with the aid of this magazine, 
he could talk intelligently on anything electrical. 


H. P. OSBORN. 


Dec. 16, 1918. 
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A Day With the Jobber’s Salesman 


8 A.M.—“Ah! This is my big day!” 11.30 A.M.—‘There, Tom, that’s the way to 4 P.M.—‘Now, Bright Eyes, how does 
9 A.M.—‘‘Greetings, Johnnie! I believe make a percolater look like a million your trial balance come out.” . 
you are a twin brother to ‘Sunny Jim’.” dollars.” 6 P.M.—‘Why, of course, your associa- 
10.30 A.M.—‘“‘Now, Mr. Jones, let’s try to 12.30 P.M.—‘‘Ah! Harry, here come two tion is the finest in the State.” 
arrange it this way.” chickens.” 8 P.M.—“Gentlemen, it is a high honor to 
2 P.M.—‘Taking inventory, you know, is address your committee.” 


just as easy as keeping score at a 
ball game.’’ 
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Changing Lines to Hold Profits 


When Orders for Construction 

Material Fall Off and the Gov- 

ernment Ceases to Buy for War 

Purposes, the Jobber Can Still 

Sell Appliances to a Market 
Worth Millions 





HERE is much too much being 

said just now about “the tre- 
mendous tasks of reconstruc- 
tion,” about “creating a new world 
out of chaos,” and similar stuff. Far 


too many men with wobbly chins are 
talking nonsense. To hear them 


whimper and moan one might be in-- 


clined to believe that the good old 
U. S. A. is skidding into the ditch 
with a broken steering knuckle, four 
blow-outs and the gas on fire. 

Yet, about the time we are ready 
to sit down on the third-rail and 
weep, the sun—in the form of 
some clear-visioned optimist—breaks 
through the clouds. He points out 
that most of the troubles worrying us 
haven’t happened yet. His practical 
advice is that if there is a mud hole 
in the road ahead we must either 
fill it up, bridge 























W. E. ROBERTSON 





of the book to find the answer to 
every problem. There are—and we 
should be thankful for it—hard prob- 
lems and rasping vexations to face 
in 1919, but let us not forget that 
the war didn’t ruin us—and that 
peace is better than war. 

I am impelled to emphasize this 
thought because of the remark ofa 


An interview with 


W. E. Robertson 


General Manager 
Robertson Cataract Electric Co., Buffalo 


By Frank B. Rae, Jr. 





gold-striped doughboy whom I met 
on the train going up to Buffalo. 

“How does the good old U. S. A. 
look to you, buddy?” I asked. 

“I’m sore,” he answered. “Too 
much gloom in the picture to suit 
me. Here we fellows go over to 
France and get ourselves sniped and 
gassed and shelled and bombed, and 
we come home thinkin’ this is God’s 
country, and when we get here we 
find a lot o’ fellas moaning because 
times may be bad. Hell!” 

And when you stop to think of it, 
that curt and inelegant expletive is 
justified—so long as you, and you, 
and YOU follow the indigo lead of 
the croakers. 

But let’s not allow the electrical 
trade to do that. Let us, instead, 
examine the situation from the 





it, jump over or 


optimist’s stand- 





walk around. 
There is no sense, 
says he, in mak- 
‘ing the mud 


FINDING THE WEAK SPOTS IN SELLING 


point and see 
whether there is 








worse by weeping on 
into the puddle. 
And he’s right. 
Our country is 
safe and most of 
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not in sober truth, 
just as much 
ground for satis- 
faction as for 
gloom. Let us 
find out whether 
present condi- 
tions, which have 
so upset our cut- 
and-dry routine, 
do not in reality 
spell opportunity 
for bigger and 

















our countrymen IS 

are sane. Of 

course there are J9IT = 
‘ problems and vex- 

ations. There al- 

ways have been, JAN. 


and there always 
will be. Life would 
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better and more 
profitable busi- 








be a drab sort of 


Fig. 1—Here is a comparison of 1917 and 1918 sales curves of the Robertson-Cataract 


ness. W. E. Rob- 
ertson, who, as 














purgatory indeed 
if things were all 
ironed out so 
smoothly for us 
that we had only 
to look in the back 


Electric Company. There was less business in 1918 in the good months and more in 
the poor months than in 1917, but the total was greater for 1918 and the profits were 
higher—simply because Mr. Robertson put his brains and energy into selling electrical 
goods for which there was a demand instead of bewailing the lack of orders on other 
goods. The 1917 sales curve showed dangerous valleys in August and February. Of 
course, the war accentuated this erratic curve. The 1918 curve shows the previous 
year’s midsummer depression overcome except in the single month of August, and even 
in that month the sales were 100 per cent better in 1918 than in 1917. The normal 
peak which should have developed in October failed to materialize because of the 
country-wide epidemic of influenza. Mr. Robertson is now searching for merchandise 
which will be in demand in January, February and August. 


most readers of 
ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING know, 
is general man- 
ager of the Rob- 
ertson Cataract 
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Electric Company of Buffalo, believes 
—and: stands ready to prove—that 
there is:more money in electrical 
merchandising to-day than ever, and 
that the future, instead of being 
black, is bright and rosy with prom- 
ise. If you will read what he says, 
and examine the curves and analyses 


‘ Let me here interrupt Mr. Robert- 
son’s remarks long enough to draw 
attention to the curves shown in Fig. 
1. We see from these that, in the 
month of December for example, his 
company did only 88 per cent as 
much business in 1918 as in 1917, 
but an examination of the records 


better prices than ever in their his- 
tory. Now, how are we, the elec- 
trical business men, to reach this 
wealth in the hands of the buy- 
ing public? Only by getting the pub- 
lic to buy current-consuming devices, 
or what we might call appliances. 
“If we don’t get into the game and 





upon which his words are 


meet our obligations in this 





based, you, too, will join 
the ranks of the Hope-and- 
Hustle League. 

“What, to my mind, is 
of the most practical con- 
cern to us is the immediate 
field for prosperous busi- 
ness,” said Mr. Robertson 
before the recent gathering 
of leading electrical jobbers 








HOW CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL AND 
MERCHANDISE SOLD IN 1918 














| line, we are going to have 
| as pretty a spectacle of 
competition with central 
stations”—and the editor 
of ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING may add, with non- 
electrical stores such as 
drug stores, hardware 
stores, department stores, 
and the like—‘“as pretty a 











in Cleveland. “Instead of 
looking longingly at disap- 
pearing business—w hich 





spectacle of competition as 
you ever saw. The volume 











of the business is going to 
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Fig. 2—The pessimist sees the steady downward course of con- 
:struction material sales. The optimist sees the upward impulse 





in the manner shown. Notice that there is one month in which 
there were practically no sales. 


-of electrical merehandise. Mr. Robertson says, in effect, that it Fig. 5—This curve represents one item of maintenance mate- 


«does no good to cry over spilled milk—get another cow-——and so 
turns from conduit to vacuum cleaners. In this illustration and 
the following ones, the actual amount of sales is not shown, 
-only the rise and fall. 

Fig. 3—How to fit: lines of merchandise together so as to 
maintain a uniform rate of sales throughout the year, is indi- 
cated in Figs. 8, 4 and 5, inclusive. This figure shows the volume 
of fan sales for. 1918. 

_ Fig. 4—The demand for electric air heaters for 1918 fluctuated 


rial, but almost the same: sort of curve developed for other lines 
of material. Hence this curve represents the general demand 
for maintenance material in 1918. 

Fig. 6—A combination of curves in Figs. 3, 4 and 5 is here 
sna The three items above indicated form the basis of a 
desirable merchandising business. However, a shrewd merchant 
whose annual curve looks like this will find new items to fit in 
the valleys of June and August and the long depression between 
November and April, 








will disappear no. matter how much 
we look at it—let us turn our 
thoughts to constructive plans by 
means, of which we can replace the 
lost business. with new business. 
This will not be large at the start, 
but in net profit it will show as much 
.at the end of the year.” 


shows that his profit in 1918 was 140 
per cent of his profit in 1917. This 
more than proves the truth of the 
quotation. He continues: 

“Never before in the history of 
this country was there so much 
money in the pockets of the people as 
to-day. The retail stores are getting 


be enormous. We know that while 
our business in apparatus, construc- 
tion material and electrical supplies 
has increased through war con- 
tracts, the total of that increase, 
measured in profit, is a joke as com- 
pared with the increase in profit to 
be had in the appliance business. 
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Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of washing machines are go- 
ing to be sold; hundreds of thousands 
of dollars worth of vacuum cleaners 
and of heating devices of all kinds 
are going to be sold. It seems to me 
that we should plan our business for 
the immediate future on these lines 
which will yield the big returns.” 
Here, again, I think Mr. Robert- 
son will pardon me for interrupting 
him to present the tangible proof 
that his remarks embrace a great 
deal more than mere hope. The 
curves shown in Fig. 2 will startle 
the average electrical dealer and job- 
ber. Here we see the course of sales 
of the Robertson company in a typ- 
ical line of construction material dur- 
ing the year 1918. From January 
until April the course of these sales 
was upward, though the rise was 
very gradual; from April through 
December the gross of the orders fell 
off steadily in spite of vigorous and 
intelligent selling effort. On the 
other hand, the sales curve of elec- 
trical merchandise—embracing home 
laundry machinery, vacuum cleaners, 
heating devices, ranges, flashlight 
material, fan motors and miscellane- 
ous motor-driven items such as sew- 
ing machines, vibrators, etc.—shows 
a most remarkable upward impulse. 


REASONS FOR FLUCTUATIONS 


This curve includes the jobbing 
and retail store sales of Mr. Robert- 
son’s company. The only point that 
requires interpretation is the high 
peak in May and the consequent dip 
in June. This is due to the fact that 
the company does a very consider- 
able jobbing business in fans, the 
contracts and orders for which are 
secured in April. There is nothing 
moving fast enough in the following 
month to compensate for this whole- 
sale business, which accounts for the 
June valley in the curve; also it may 
be that the extreme selling activity 
in May probably results in a natural 
reaction, a letting down in effort. 
Sales managers everywhere have 
noticed this tendency and constantly 
aim to overcome the rebound which 
almost invariably follows any special 
sales drive by their organizations. 
But allowing that the merchandise 
curve is far from ideal, the lesson it 
teaches—when contrasted with the 
curve of construction material sales— 
is vital, bearing out, as it does, every 
contention made by Mr. Robertson. 


“We can’t get business in construc- 
tion material from the contractors if 
they haven’t the business to place. 
We can’t sell goods to the govern- 
ment for war purposes if there is no 
war. But in this country there are 
21,000,000 buyers of bonds in the 
Fourth Liberty Loan. They have got 
the money to spend,” he continues. 

“When we know that we can’t get 
business because of underlying con- 
ditions at the present time in the 
building line; when we know that we 
cannot get business in volume from 
industries because they are not now 
expanding; when we know, on the 
other hand, that there is enormous 
business in this other field at better 
average rates of profit, then our at- 
tention should be directed to culti- 
vating this other field and doing it 
with all the intelligence and aggres- 
siveness of which we are capable. A 
country as rich as this, with so much 
money in the pockets of the people, 
is bound to be a good field if we use 
our intelligence to cultivate it, to get 
that money out of the pockets of 
these millions of people.” 

Mr. Robertson here touches upon a 
basic principle which must not be 
overlooked—though it frequently is— 
by the man who is surveying sales 
possibilities, and that is this: The 
market for construction material is 
limited by activity in the building in- 
dustry and the limit so set cannot be 
exceeded; whereas the market for 
appliances is limited only by the pub- 
lic’s ability to buy, and it can be 
stimulated, even created, by intelli- 
gent and aggressive sales and adver- 
tising effort. All you can hope to do 
is to get a little more than “your 
share” of orders for construction 
material, but “the sky is the limit” 
of sales possibilities in lines which 
are sold for use or consumption in 
the home. Thus, if there are ten 
building permits issued daily in your 
territory you can only hope to sell 
electric supplies for those ten build- 
ings; but you can sell a vacuum 
cleaner to anybody at all within the 
reach of electric current who has the 
money to make a down payment and 
continue his instalments. 


THE FIELD CALLS FOR CARLOAD 
ORDERS 


“You'll not sell five or ten or fif- 
teen carloads of wire, conduit, etc., 
in 1919 for war industry or for build- 
ing construction. But you will buy 


in carloads heating appliances, wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners and 
the like. And if you turn to ignition 
storage battery business you will buy 
them in carloads, and you will buy 
farm lighting plants in carloads. 

“T don’t like to talk too much in 
generalities. I don’t like. on the 
other hand, to invite competition, but 
business development, to be success- 
ful, must be co-operative, and I have 
got to give in order to get. SoI will 
tell you that we are planning to sell 
$100,000 worth of washing machines 
as a minimum. We are planning to 
sell $50,000 worth of vacuum clean- 
ers asa minimum. We are planning 
to sell $100,000 worth of ignition 
batteries for automobiles as a mini- 
mum. Some of you will say I am 
crazy. 

“The growth of our business, while 
the war was on, has been 200 per 
cent in washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners and storage batteries, and as 
there is plenty of money in the pock- 
ets of the public, there seems no limit 
to the possibilities of expansion. 
Why not get it? I might mention 
any number of lines running through 
lesser amounts, or which may be sold 
in lesser numbers. The net on these 
lines is pretty good, if you know how 
to arrange it. The field is there.” 


HERE’S How THEY Do IT 


Note that phrase—“if you know 
how to arrange it.” 

The basis of Mr. Robertson’s op- 
timism and success and profit is 
summed up in that: he “knows how 
to arrange it.”” Something more than 
a year ago, C. E. Robertson, brother 
of W. E., came to Buffalo to join the 
Robertson Cataract organization. He 
is known to readers of ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING through his past 
work in developing merchandise sales 
for the Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Company of Balti- 
more. In Buffalo he became a sort 
of “trouble shooter” for his brother’s 
company and among other jobs he 
made a pretty deep study and anal- 
ysis of stock and sales. He noted 
that although the Robertson Cataract 
Electric Company had been doing a 
fine business and making what 
seemed to be its full measure of 
profit, there were extraordinary 
peaks and valleys in the annual sales 
curve. Fig. 1 shows what that curve 
looked like in 1917. 

C. E. Robertson made some de- 
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tailed investigations. He noted how 
the curve of fan sales ran, Fig. 3, 
and determined to add a line which 
would supplement that curve. The 
result was a drive on air heaters, 
Fig. 4. Then he went deeper and 
picked out a line of maintenance ma- 
terials, the sales of which were 
nursed along as shown in Fig. 5. 
Combining the sales curves of these 
three items, we arrive at a fairly 
respectable curve, Fig. 6. 

That is what W. E. Robertson 
meant when he said they “knew how 
to arrange it.” They adopted lines 
and bent their intelligence and ag- 
gressiveness toward developing an 
evenly balanced business. When 
sales of construction material became 
dormant they didn’t sit down and 
moan; they searched the market for 
items which would replace the lost 


business, and not only did they equal, 
but they increased the lost profits. 
When they found that the valley in 
their sales curve was dangerously 
deep in the summer months, they 
went shopping for stuff for which 
there is a demand in the dog days. 
And the result of this policy is seen 
in the 1918 sales curve. And they 
are going to follow the same general 
method in 1919. 
* * * 

STARTED out to condemn the 
| pests tendency of bewail- 

ing the loss of business, to show 
that there is no sane reason why we 
in the electrical trade show should 
join in the croaking chorus of the 
panicky pessimists. I think I have 
made it plain that the electrical 
merchant—and this means both deal- 
ers and jobbers—has only himself to 


blame if his business is running 
down hill backwards. Some lines of 
electrical goods are doing this cer- 
tainly, but not electrical merchandis- 
ing business as a whole. If you can’t 
sell to the factories, sell to the farm- 
ers. If you can’t sell wire sell 
washers. Mr. Robertson summed it 
up pretty neatly in his final remarks 
to the jobbers in Cleveland when he 
said: 

“In conclusion let me say we are 
facing a condition that we know all 
about, and let’s go at our job in a 
spirit of energetic determination. 
The buckwheat is not good, but there 
is a lot of wheat. There is no use 
of crying. Let’s turn our ideas in 
constructive channels and not admit 
that the war was bigger than we are. 
Let’s not cry too much about things 
we can’t help.” 





Motor Sales—And Collections 


OBBERS and _ manufacturers 
Jieve continually before them the 
question of the financial stand- 
ing of inexperienced dealers. Par- 
ticularly in the West, where the 
rapid growth of towns is the usual 
order of things, new entries into the 
electrical dealer field are frequent 
and the difficulties encountered by 
such men are coming to be well 
known among those firms who have 
long been selling electrical supplies. 
A rock on which the newly- 
launched merchant very frequently 
wrecks is the handling of motors. 
This seems strange at first, for the 
line is a profitable one and has many 
advantages. For example: Say a 
dealer makes 192 per cent gross on 
the selling price of motors, which, 
although it is small compared to ap- 
pliance lines, usually does not involve 
carrying any stock, or providing 
floor ‘space, or making demonstra- 
tions. In fact, it is usual for the 
manufacturer to ship direct to the 
customer after the dealer has placed 
the order, so that the dealer incurs 
no handling charges. 

Thus the actual overhead on 
motors is only about 10 per cent to 
15 per cent, and as the turnover is 
rapid, the dealer nets 4 per cent to 9 
per cent in thirty days. The dealer 


By N. A. BOWERS 


has thirty days to pay for the goods, 
and even if he allows the customer 
sixty days from delivery, the dealer 
has his money tied up only thirty 
days. If collections are followed up 
promptly, the motor line, therefore, 
is exceptionally profitable. 

This last point, the question of col- 
lections, is the cause of most of the 
mistakes made with this line. Deal- 
ers fail to realize that the terms of 
sale are different from those affect- 
ing appliances and other lines to 
which they are accustomed. In re- 
ferring to inexperienced dealers as a 
class, a manufacturer’s motor de- 
partment manager on the Pacific 
Coast recently said: 


SEE THE PROFITS BUT NEGLECT 
TO COLLECT 


“They are all alike when it comes 
to seeing nothing but the compara- 
tively large profit which the sale of 
a motor promises. A customer comes 
in, explains what he wants a motor 
for, and the new dealer orders it for 
him forthwith, so much pleased with 
the profitable business that he fails 
to weigh carefully the likelihood of 
collection difficulties. 

“The delay of payment for crops, 
emergency flood protection expense, 
or some other equally good reason, 


causes the farmer to put off payment 
for the motor. If there are many 
cases of delayed motor payments find 
if the new merchant has started out 
with a reserve of about $500 cash, 
which is quite frequently the case, in 
less than a year the new shop is shut 
up—the dealer’s back has _ been 
broken by a poorly-managed attempt 
to carry the overhead which motor 
sales involve.” 

Because of the difficulty of getting 
the new dealer to look ahead, prop- 
erly discount probable income, make 
allowance for overhead, and take 
care not to overestimate the pur- 
chase power of the capital at hand, 
the manufacturer’s local manager 
who is wise will occasionally use his 
influence to prevent a newly-estab- 
lished firm from going into the 
motor business. This attempt to dis- 
courage business has been called 
poor policy or an effort of the manu- 
facturer to make direct sales. But 
experience with the beginners indi- 
cates that business suffers seriously 
through the failure of a concern 
which tries to handle some line of 
equipment and fails in the attempt. 

The State of California is as active 
a market for small motors as any 
Western territory and yet in that 
State the average sale of motors by 
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the. so-called “local agents” is much 
less than $500 per year. That this 
condition can be improved is shown 
by the fact that one manufacturer 
has in four years built up motor 
sales from the $500 average to an 
average of $1,100 per year for each 
agent. 

The principles behind the effort 
which accomplished this improve- 
ment were recently outlined to a 
representative of ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING. The first requisite, it 
was explained, is a realization of the 
fact that ordinarily 90 per cent of 


the merchants in any line who open 
stores without previous business ex- 
perience fail if left to themselves. 
This same ratio doubtless holds true 
of electrical dealers as well. This 
high probability of failure means 
high business risk. To avoid it and 
to forestall the usual mistakes the 
new dealer must be coached and edu- 
cated. 

To be specific, the usual difficulties 
are that he (1) does not follow up 
collections promptly; (2) lacks capi- 
tal to pay his bills in thirty days and 
thus make his full profit by securing 


short-term discounts; (3) figures his 
installation too close; (4) puts in the 
installation so cheaply or loosely 
that he has to make two or three 
trips to his customer’s place of busi- 
ness before the installation will op- 
erate satisfactorily. 

Forewarned is forearmed, and 
much emphasis can properly be 
placed on having the new merchant 
give special attention to these phases 
of his operating problems when he 
lays out plans for the new business 
venture. It is better to err on the 
side of caution rather than otherwise. 





A Letter About 


The Jobbers’ Advertising Program 


T: THE EDITOR:—I have just 
been reading with interest an 
article under the title “Putting 
the Jobber on the Map” in your 
January number, which you say 
gives substantially the features of 
the report of the publicity com- 
mittee adopted at the meeting of the 
Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion in Cleveland on Dec. 10-12. 

It is certainly unfortunate that a 
group of clever business men should 
close their eyes to existing conditions 
and propose to spend large sums of 
money in advertising without first 
endeavoring to ascertain why the 
other interests “fail to accord the 
jebber his rightful place in the in- 
dustry.” 

It is to be regretted that in these 
days of co-operation the aforesaid 
group should publish as one of their 
objects in an advertising campaign 
the following: 

Fourth. Impressing upon the manu- 
facturers the advantage to them of giv- 
ing due consideration to the electrical 


jobber regardless of what their sales 
policy may be. 

Would it not be better to first find 
out whether a mutually satisfactory 
jobbing sales policy could be worked 
out? Again: 

_ Fifth. Educating the buyer, espec- 
ially those directly in the electrical 


business, to buy from the jobber rather 
than direct from the manufacturer. 


How much advertising expense 
would be saved if the jobber would 
not compete with the said electrical 
buyer. Again: 

' ‘Ninth. Directing the attention of all 


readers of trade journals to the fact 
that the membership of the association 


undoubtedly includes one or more job- 
bers in his immediate locality who are 
prepared to render him a distinct serv- 
ice in furnishing goods advertised. 

Why not include all jobbers in the 
association? I know of one locality 
where the association includes less 
than one-third of the rewutable job- 
bers and as a whole it probably in- 
cludes only one-half of the jobbers 
of the country. Again: 

Tenth. Directing the attention of 
manufacturers to the Electrical —__ 
Jobbers Association as including the 
best jobbers in the country and thereby 
quite likely influencing the manufac- 
turers to refer to the fact in their own 
advertisement, that their products may 
be secured from members of the Elec- 
trical Supply Jobbers Association. 

I doubt if the manufacturers’ 
counsel would approve. 

I think anyone reading this article 
and knowing conditions would char- 
acterize the report as selfish, lacking 
vision, and lacking introspection. 

These jobbers are wise men and 
learned in the ways of business and 
yet their vocabulary lacks one word 
(a long word but possible of mas- 
tery), one word which, if included, 
would render most of the proposed 
advertising expense unnecessary; 
would interest all of the desired 
electrical buyers; would deter the 
manufacturers from selling direct; 
would promote “co-operation in ad- 
vertising—each association bearing 
a share of the expense,” and would 
remove many of the “ills” mentioned 
in the report; would place our job- 
bers on a par with jobbers in other 
lines of industry; and would accomp- 
lish other things too numerous to 


mention—this magic word is “dif- 
ferential.” 

I do not mean to say that some 
of the jobbers of the country have 
not mastered the word differential, 
but as an organization the jobbers’ 
association has not adopted this very 
necessary principle. 

I do not wish to be considered as 
opposed to advertising and am only 
endeavoring to point out how much 
more successful an advertising cam- 
paign would be if the different 
branches were working in harmony. 

I strongly recommend to our good 
friends the jobbers the careful con- 
sideration of this plank in the plan 
which one national organization is 
endeavoring to put into effect. 


Third. That each organization rep- 
resenting each branch of the industry 
owes a responsibility to all other or- 
ganizations in the industry, all to the 
end that all problems may be discussed, 
having in view the interest of all, there- 
by providing a basic plan for more 
adequately and_ efficiently serving the 
American public, resulting in the ex- 
tension of the activities of our indus- 
try to the great undeveloped field be- 
fore us. 

It is an old and homely saying but 
nevertheless true as steel that “you 
can’t have your cake and eat it.” 
Applied to our topic it would read: 
The jobber “can’t” have the dealer’s 
business and “eat” it by becoming 
his competitor. 

As I see it, there two important 
functions of the jobber: 

First. Establish mutually satis- 
factory, open, and legal relations 
with the other branches of the in- 
dustry. 

Second. Advertise their service. 
with the goodwill and co-operativu 
of the other interested parties. 

Yours for Putting the Jobber on 
the Map. JAMES R. STRONG. 
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hat the Jobbers Are Doing 


to Get Business Now 


A Clearly-Thought-Out Sales Policy and Sales Plan Resulting in Definite, Specific 
Instructions to Salesmen Is More Essential This Year Than Ever Before if Profits 
Are to Be Held and Increased, According to These Representative Jobbers 


66 HAT three things are you asking your sales- 
W\ men to do during 1919 to get better business 
for your house?” This is the question which 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING asked a number of the 
best-known jobber sales managers of the country to 
answer for the benefit of its salesmen readers. In 
other words, this request was an effort to find out what 
the jobber sales manager is doing to get business now. 
The answers, selected from many replies, are repro- 


duced on these pages. They reflect unmistakably the 
optimistic point of view which the electrical jobbers 
are maintaining in the face of countless difficulties of - 
the readjustment period. Not discouraged by the dis- 
appearance of war orders and of the temporary, let us 
hope, dropping off of construction work, they are going 
ahead with a genuine merchandising spirit that bids 
fair to produce a large increase in net profits for the 
year 1919. —THE EDITOR. 








Optimism, Salesmanship, 


Concentration 


WILLIAM FARR 
President Piedmont Electric Company, 


Asheville, N. C 

We feel it is not so much a question 
of asking our salesmen to do certain 
things to get the results we want, but 
rather of infusing a spirit that will 
assist them in developing their ability 
along the lines on which they can be 
the most efficient under ever-changing 
conditions. A selling organization must 
be like the proverbial cat—‘“always 
prepared to land on its feet.” 

For the past three years, and more 
especially in the past twelve months, 
the electrical supply business has been 
marking time, as it were, and speak- 
ing from the basis of the salesmen we 
have degenerated into order takers with 
the opportunity to take more orders 
than the house had the goods to fill. 
Conditions have now changed. They 
have practically been reversed and we 
must now “right-about-face” and prove 
our fitness for being engaged in the 
most progressive business on earth. To 
do this, we must: 

Develop our optimism. Be a 100 per 
cent optimist. It will take optimism 
to overcome the present inertia of the 
buyer, brought about by the economic 
policy of the war. 

Develop salesmanship. We should 
avoid moving along the line of least 
resistance. Don’t short-circuit yourself 
and travel in a circle. There are indus- 
trial concerns that could be made far 
more efficient by using the supplies and 
‘appliances the electrical salesman has 
td sell, but we must remember that in 
this case we are selling results—not the 
goods. There are homes that can be 
made happier by the labor-saving de- 


vices that are already available. There 
has never been a greater opportunity 
than the present for the salesman who 
will work along this line. 

Concentrate. The salesman who 
would be a success must sell himself 
first; then his customer. He must con- 
centrate until he is. thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his goods. The salesman 
who is 100 per cent optimistic and com- 
bines creative salesmanship with con- 
centration will attain success for him- 
self and his house. 





Play Fair with the Dealer 


R. D. HOLABIRD 
President Holabird Electrical Company, 


San Francisco, Cal. 

What three things are we asking of 
our salesmen in 1919 to do to get better 
business? 

Well, we’re asking a lot: 

To cover their towns 100 per cent in- 
stead of in some cases 0 per cent. 

To co-operate more closely with our 
credit department. 

To take more seriously our desire 
that they sell our merchandise, rather 
than merely take orders. 

We want, too, a clearer understand- 
ing of our policy with reference to 
playing fair with the dealer. We want 
to talk about it with the dealer. If 
it’s a good idea talking will help it. If 
it’s a bad idea talking will kill it. 

To help our salesmen our office will 
card every buyer from whom we can 
ethically accept business. Lists of buy- 
ers will be supplied to our salesmen, 
and reports will be insisted upon. 

Correspondence campaigns and a 
“zip” in everything we do will be our 
watchword. 

We should “hit the ball” in 1919 for 
a Ty Cobb result, and we will. 


Better Merchandising Always 


J. C. SCHMIDTBAUER 
Vice-President Julius Andrae & Sons 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The “big idea” which the Andrae or- 
ganization, including its sales force, is 
most interested in, not only for 1919, 
but also for the future is—Better Mer- 
chandising. 

The world war has not left business 
disorganized. Reconstruction is not re- 
quired, but rather readjustment. The 
possibilities confronting each group al- 
lied with the electrical industry were 
brought forcibly to the front during the 
war with the result that the Andrae or- 
ganization, and particularly its sales 
force, is carrying the principles of bet- 
ter merchandising to every merchant 
within bounds. 

Not only to ask each day—“Have we 
exhausted the sales possibilities of this 
merchant?” but rather to feel “How can 
I help him best to a better, more profit- 
able business—to a keener realization 
that the results in profit are in a di- 
rect ratio to the concentrated effort em- 
ployed?” is our purpose for 1919. 





Optimism and Better Knowledge 


of Goods to Be Sold 


T. L. TOWNSEND 
Vice-President National Electrical Supply 
Company; Washington, D. C. 

During 1919 there is no questioning 
the fact that business will not be as 
great as in 1917 and 1918, but it will 
be good business and a fair quantity of 
it. The orders will be small but the 
volume of orders should be larger. 
Buyers may be more or less timid in 
purchasing, but they should be encour- 
aged to purchase and keep a reason- 
able and well assorted stock, that will 
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enable them to do a job to satisfy the 
ever-changing mind of the public, at 
once. Therefore, an optimistic atti- 
tude toward good business is the first 
thing we require of our salesmen in 
1919. 

The thorough knowledge of all mate- 
rial handled by the organization you 
are working for is very essential. Com- 
petition will be very keen for some time 
to come. New manufacturers have 
sprung up in old lines, and old manu- 
facturers have opened up new lines, 
and the man who has thorough knowl- 
edge of the manufacture and uses of 
his product, and the ability properly to 
present them to the buyers, will have a 
distinct advantage over his competitor. 
The war just over has become known as 
an engineer’s war, and the public has 
learned to have confidence in the engi- 
neer, more so than they ever did be- 
fore, and the salesman who has the 
complete knowledge of his product and 
the ability to handle it thoroughly is 
decidedly an engineer in his line and 
will demand confidence and respect. 

Working fifteen months during 1919 
means efficiency, 25 per cent more 
capacity than during previous years. 
This can easily be accomplished by 
cutting out useless conversation with 
customers and friends and result in 
saving time, to call on one or even more 
customers every day. 





To Get Big Business Raise 


Electrical Standards 


GEORGE LORING 
President R. I. Electric Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The big selling idea which we are 
endeavoring to put across this year is 
that there are tremendous possibilities 
for an immense increase in volume of 
business and net profits for electrical 
contractors through raising the stand- 
ard of the electrical work performed, 
of the electrical material used, and of 
completeness of installations made in 
homes. 

A close study of this very much neg- 
lected portion of the electrical busi- 
ness and proper application of first- 
class business ability upon the part of 
manufacturers, jobbers and contractors 
should increase the volume of electrical 
business transacted in this country by 
at least $100,000,000 during the next 
two years. 

The public is absolutely ignorant as 
to the difference between “Electric 
Light in the House” and “Electricity 
in the Home.” It is for the general 
good of the public and the electrical 
industry that the former be thoroughly 
enlightened upon this subject. Al- 
though this may best be brought about 
through concerted action on the part 
of everyone engaged in the electrical 
business, the electrical contractor for 
the present will be the most important 
factor in this movement, and we are 
doing everything possible to work with 
him along these lines. 


Buy from the Local Jobber 


W. R. HERSTEIN 
Secretary-Treasurer Electric Supply 
Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

We have endeavored to impress upon 
our salesmen quite a number of ideas, 
which we desire them to bear in mind 
throughout the year. Possibly the most 
vital of these, from our own personal 
standpoint, is the importance of having 
customers understand that during the 
readjustment period, while prices are 
seeking their normal level, it is uimwise 
for the small dealer to overstock him- 
self; that he should limit his purchases 
to meet his necessary requirements, 
and to that end should depend upon his 
local jobber as his source of supply 
rather than shopping in distant mar- 
kets for what might, in ordinary times, 
be bargains. 

Possibly the next in importance is 
the injunction to our salesmen to 
preach the doctrine of better business 
men and methods among contractor- 
dealers. A contractor-dealer is entitled 
to as much recognition as the retail 
shoe dealer, the drug store, hardware 
store, etc., but usually he fails to claim 
or qualify for such recognition. We 
have asked the salesman to show his 
contractor-dealer customer the most at- 
tractive jewelry store in each. respec- 
tive town and to get his zustomer to 
establish this kind of store as an ideal 
to aim at. He may not hit the target 
in the center, but the nearer he comes 
to making a bull’s-eye, the more attrac- 
tive his place of business will be and 
the more business he wil! do. 

We have asked our salesmen to em- 
phasize this year the “convenience out- 
let” campaign. Usually when a con- 
tractor is: asked to bid, he immediately 
sets about showing the customer how 
much money may be saved and how 
much more cheaply the job may be done, 
instead of pointing out how, by the ex- 
penditure of a small additional sum, 
great additional convenience may be 
gained. 


Exit the Order Taker 


J. J. PERRY 
Sales Manager Carter Electric Company, 


Atlanta, Ga. 

I believe that, to a certain extent, 
a great many good salesmen were 
spoiled during the year 1918, due to the 
fact it did not require any great amount 
of sales ability to get business, but was 
simply a question of having the mate- 
rial in stock and taking the order, at 
least in this particular territory. For 
the jobber to get the same volume of 
business during 1919 that he enjoyed 
in 1918, it is simply up to the men in 
the field to get out and do some real 
productive work, as we do not believe 
the order taker is going to have very 
much of a chance from now on. 

We intend to feature specialties this 
year, particularly labor-saving devices, 
industrial lighting, and other special- 
ties that have not been pushed in the 


past as they should—such as renew- 
able fuses, safety-first switches and 
things of this character that require 
some salesmanship. We also intend co- 
operating thoroughly with our large 
contractor-dealers and central stations. 

We feel and believe that we are go- 
ing to have a wonderful year, but it is 
up to the electrical jobber to convince 
the contractor and central station that 
he is in a position to give him the serv- 
ice and co-operation that will warrant 
them placing their business with that 
particular jobber. 





Spread Optimism 
A. J. COLE 


Vice-President The McGraw Company, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Spread optimism. There is plenty 
of money in the hands of the farmers 
and all laboring classes, which an op- 
timistic outlook will release through 
the channels of home and _ business 
building, improvements, and additional 
conveniences. 

Discourage the idea of a rapid de- 
cline in prices. Somewhat lower levels 
will undoubtedly obtain in some lines, 
but these declines will not be abrupt 
or of sufficient importance to deter 
building programs which have been de- 
layed for nearly two years. 

Encourage and co-operate with the 
merchandising contractor-dealers. 





Continue War Economies 
and Spirit 


H. C. DOWNING 
Downing Electric Company, Des Moines, Ia.. 


The three important ideas we have 
given our salesmen at every sales con- 
ference, and which we have asked them 
to absorb and make a part of them as 
regularly as they do their three daily 
meals, are as follows: 

To continue individually and with 
their customers the lessons of economy 
and better merchandising which have 
been taught us during the war period. 

To keep the loyal, co-operative spirit, 
which all true Americans have shown, 
as much alive as possible. 

To work harder, longer and with a 
more definite purpose than ever before. 

We certainly would not want to go 
back to the period where it was neces- 
sary to file claims for our customers. 
Due to shortage of help it has been 
compulsory for our customers to file 
their own claims the past year, and we 
are proud to say that, with very few 
exceptions, they have, with the data 
we have furnished them, obtained their 
own recovery. 

We certainly would not want to 
change our policy relative to extension 
of credit adopted in the early days of 
the war. We have, through the sales- 
men and by mail, urged each and every 
customer to go on a cash basis as nearly 
as possible, for all amounts unpaid, 
past due, must be taken care of before 
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additional merchandise would _ be 
shipped him, regardless of his financial 
responsibility. The result has been 
most gratifying. 

We have this year given our sales- 
men a higher quota than ever before. 
While there is talk of much building, 
we do not look for it to attain the di- 
mensions of a boom, nor anything like 
it. Due to declining prices the present 
ancertainty may temporarily cause less 
puying of some “futures,” but small, 
adequate stocks, moved quickly by right 
merchandising and well-planned adver- 
tising, we are sure will mean a satis- 
factory turn-over for all concerned. 


use of the term “Electrifier” in place 
of the different cognomens which are 
being used at the present time through- 
out the industry. 

We are asking our salesmen, as rep- 
resentatives of a full-fledged electrical 
supply house, to try to create a demand 
for everything electrical and thereby 
render a service that will effectually 
promote the best interests of the entire 
electrical industry, and thus do away 
with the encouragement given to non- 
electrical concerns to take up some new 
electrical invention or contrivance as 
a side line; and who, because of their 
lack of acquaintance with the business, 


Go Do a Big Business 


F. M. BERNARDIN 
President B-R Electric Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Since all restrictions are off, there 
is nothing standing in our way to doing 
a big business, and our salesmen have 
been instructed to do it. 

The three principal instructions given 
our salesmen at our sales conference, 
before starting them out for their 
year’s work, were: 

To acquaint and impress our cus- 
tomers with present conditions and to 
apologize for failure, for the past two 





Jobbers Who Are Lining Up for Bigger Sales 








(1) 
WiuiaM Farr 
President 
Piedmont Electric Company 
Asheville, N. C. 





[2] 
J. C. SCHMIDTBAUEFR 








Vice-President 
Julius Andrae & Sons 
Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











W. R. HErsTEIN 


Secretary-Treasurer 





Electric Supply Company 


Memphis, Tenn. 








H. C. Downinc 
Downing Electric Company 
Des Moines, Ia. 








(5) 


FRANK H. Stewart 
President 
Frank H. Stewart Electric 
Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





[6] 


C. E. Lunovict 
James Beach & Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





























D. E. Harris 
Vice-President 
Pacific States Electric 
Company 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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[8] 

J. O. Morris 
General Manager 
Electric Supply & Eqaip- 
ment Company 
Hartford, Com. 





Wants New Name Adopted for 
All Contractors and 
Dealers 


FRANK H. STEWART 
President Frank H. Stewart Electric 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We are asking our salesmen to 
spread the idea that the trade designa- 
tions of electrical contractor and con- 
tractor-dealer should be changed be- 
cause they create the idea in the mind 
of the prospective buyer that he must 
make a contract, and this naturally 
restricts the scope of the work and full 
service may be curtailed. 

Charles E. Tull of Philadelphia, at 
my suggestion, invented the word 
“Electrifier.” It sounds well, is fully 
descriptive, and encourages expansion 
of ideas with mutual benefit. Con- 
certed action should be taken to make 


do it great injustice if they fail, and if 
they succeed divorce it from those who 
should be most vitally interested as 
merchants of electrical materials and 
appliances. 

We are asking our salesmen to do 
everything in their power to encour- 
age, through all legitimate trade chan- 
nels, the sale of current-consuming de- 
vices and everything possible to help 
demonstrate that electricity is not only 
an illuminant but also an economical, 
tireless, pleasant servant in the home, 
office and on the pleasure trip, as well 
as in the mill and factory. The elec- 
trical industry should at this particular 
time make special efforts to place cur- 
rent consuming devices on the wires 
already installed, also to place wires 
and devices in unwired buildings now 
completed rather than depend too much 
on new construction. 


years, to give our usual “B-R” service. 
To sell stock items as much as possible, 
and to secure future delivery orders. 

Since central station rates are fixed, 
and their operating expenses doubled, 
to push household appliances to the 
greatest possible extent. 

To work the territory closely and t 
cbtain small orders, in lieu of large 
ones, and to sell each customer in town 
instead of just one. 





Raise Per Capita Investment in 


Electrical Devices 
C. E. LupDovIc! 

Jones-Beach & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We are asking our salesmen during 
1919: 

First. To tell our contractor-dealer 
friends to know their neighbors, and 
to sell each of them all of the many 
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electrical household labor-saving de- 
vices that they should have. The dealer 
weeds only to know the population of 
his city to figure hastily the possibili- 
ties that lie before him, for the pub- 
lic in a Western state is said to have a 
$30 per capita investment in electrical 
household labor-saving devices, in com- 
parison with our $1 per capita here in 
the East, and he should keep in mind 
that the profit on the sale of a mod- 
erate priced washing machine, for ex- 
ample, is in excess of that which results 
from the average housewiring job, and 
that all his jobs can be placed in the 
profit column, if he will but see to it 
that no job is left uncompleted—and it 
is left uncompleted unless it has the 
proper number of convenience outlets 
and the household appliances sold to 
use with these convenience outlets. 

Second. To shout it just as loud but 
longer. 

Third. To shout it both louder and 
longer. 





Salesmanship Backed Up 


by Service 


G. H. CoHN 
General Sales Manager Wesco Supply 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

I am endeavoring to impress on our 
sales force the following ideas: 

That we are rapidly changing from 
the seller’s market to a buyer’s mar- 
ket, automatically eliminating order- 
taking salesmen, and that real sales- 
manship, backed by service and co- 
operation from the house, is now in or- 
der and will be the dividing line be- 
tween success and failure during the 
year 1919. 

It is true that general conditions will 
effect our business to a certain extent. 
However, I believe strongly that our 

"success for 1919 will be measured by 
the efforts put forth by our sales de- 
partment. 





Train Salesmen First 


D. E. HARRIS 
Vice-President Pacific States Electric 
Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

My association with the electrical in- 
dustry has proved to me that electrical 
supply jobbers have underestimated or 
entirely overlooked the need of having 
properly qualified salesmen equipped 
with a thorough knowledge of the elec- 
trical supply business. 

_ Too great care cannot be taken in 
selecting salesmen eminently fitted 
through personality and training to 
convince prospective buyers with their 
ability to solve the buyers’ problems. 

Education of the salesman has too 
frequently been at the expense of the 
buyer. This is not as it should be. 
A salesman should go into the field 
with his diploma, not go out to learn 
enough to earn one. Like a doctor, he 
should be equipped with such informa- 
tion as will leave no doubt in the minds 
of his knowing the electrical business. 

If we are to cure the many ills which 


exist to-day in our industry, we must 
start by properly educating our repre- 
sentatives. They must be able to serve 
their trade in such ways as will prove 
beyond doubt that the electrical supply 
jebber and their selling organizations 
fill a necessary and valuable function 
in the industry. 


Substitute Service for 
Lower Prices 


E. W. ROCKAFELLOW 
General Supply Sales Manager, Western 


Electric Company, New York. 

At this time of the year the message 
we are telling to our salesmen is that 
the period of order taking that they 
have passed through in the last two 
years is ended and they will now have 
an opportunity to sell goods. The ex- 
perience they have had in order tak- 
ing has taught them the value of serv- 
ice, on the meaning of which so little 
stress was laid prior to the war. 

Another important message we are 

telling our men is that they can greatly 
assist in keeping expenses down by sell- 
ing only the lines that we catalog and 
carry in stock at our various distribut- 
ing houses. We are reminding them to 
sell only in full package, unit package, 
or carton lots, and to advocate always 
a retail price for retail quantities, and 
to bring home to the customer on every 
occasion that it is just as costly to him 
to go through the operating expense of 
placing, ordering and paying for small 
lots of material as it is to ourselves. 
' We are also reminding our men to 
continue to sell our customers the trade 
acceptance idea because trade accept- 
ances discounted result in a better turn- 
over. The aim of all salesmen is to do 
a real constructive job by showing the 
customer where he can do a better mer- 
chandising job which will result in a 
larger net return on the investment. 
The two factors bearing on net profit, 
which are gross profit and experse, are 
pretty well understood by most of our 
customers. The factor of turnover, 
however, is one which is very often 
overlooked, and I believe that this is 
one place where the salesman can do 
good constructive work in the educa- 
tion of his customers as to the ad- 
vantages of increased turnover. 

Some salesmen have the feeling that 
trade acceptance decrease sales, but it 
has been demonstrated that wherever 
this method of settlement has been ex- 
plained to the customer and arrange- 
ments made for payment on a trade ac- 
ceptance basis, the business has in- 
creased rather than decreased. This 
holds true in other lines as well as in 
the electrical industry, the reason evi- 
dently being that a customer buys his 
material from the house where his 
credit is in the best shape. 

We face the year of 1919 confident 
it will compare favorably in volume 
and profit with the last normal pre- 
war year of 1913. Our faith is based 
on the knowledge that values are at 
least 50 per cent higher for the same 


volume than they were that year, and, 
furthermore, we have a far greater 
number of lines to sell in 1919 than 
we had in 1913; many of the articles 
now embraced in the category of house- 
hold and industrial appliances were not 
then on the market, and those that were 
just coming on were being sold through 
other than electrical channels. We be- 
lieve that experience is teaching the 
manufacturers the wisdom of selling 
electrical goods through electrical chan- 
nels, where such are available. 





Urge Closer Study of Territory 


PAUL JOYSLIN 
Sales Manager Northern Electric Company, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

The main ideas we are trying to get 
across to our salesmen are the follow- 
ing: 

First. That salesmen cannot suc- 
ceed without carefully studying their 
territory and planning their method of 
campaign and then putting planty of 
hard work into the execution of their 
plan. 

Second. That their and the com- 
pany’s success depends as much upon 
a reasonable profit rate as upon vol- 
ume. 

Third. That permanent trade is es- 
tablished more by selling the “house” 
to the customer than simply concrete 
orders. 

Fourth. That salesmen should feel 
that they are part and parcel of the 
business and should conduct their work 
on a co-operative plan with the office 
rather than feel that they must follow 
blindly and without thinking what they 
are told to do. 

Fifth. That anyone of normal abil- 
ity can succeed, provided he uses the 
ordinary intelligence which he has and 
backs it up with hard work, and that 
so-called “selling genius” consists 
largely of well-planned continual appli- 
cation to the job. 





Attention to Detail 


J. O. Morris 
General Manager Electric Supply & Equip- 
ment Company, Hartford, Conn. 

“Attention to Detail” has been our 
motto and will be for 1919. Let the 
salesmen of the jobbing industry haul 
their train of the one hundred and one 
petty details that tend toward economic 
operation. Let them fire up and keep 
their steam from blowing out through 
the whistle; then they will climb the 
grade that is surely coming and the 
whole industry, I firmly believe, will 
have a most successful and profitable 
year. 

We are continually urging our sales- 
men to know more about our business 
so that they can give “Attention to De- 
tail,” so that they will have some idea 
regarding the cost of handling cer- 
tain lines in split and broken packages. 
and last, but not least, that we are in 
business to make money and not merely 
to sell goods. 
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How Shall I Arrange My Store? 


Nine Pictures and a Few Questions Which Are Intended to Challenge the Present 
Layout of Your Store so That You Will Know Whether You Have 
Lived Up to the Fundamental Principles in Store Arrangement 


TOP just a moment and think 
Goon it. What is a store, any- 

way? A space within a build- 
ing, equipped with counters, show- 
cases, wall cases, tables, a safe, a 
few chairs perhaps, and a cash 
drawer? Yes, it is all that. But 
something more is necessary if such 
a filled space is to be a store. 

Stock! Goods to sell. That’s it. 
A store is a place equipped to dis- 
play goods and to sell them to who- 
ever comes to buy. That’s the only 
reason a store has for existing—to 
sell goods. Certainly every merchant 
knows that, but—here is the strange 
thing—when it comes to store ar- 
rangement, many a dealer has his 
brains so fuddled up with store fur- 
niture that he forgets selling when 
thinking of arrangement. That’s 
why so many retail stores look as if 
a wind storm has decided the ar- 
rangement rather than the effectively 
working brain of a successful mer- 
chandiser. The test question for 
every scheme of arrangement is, 
“Will this arrangement insure larger 
sales than any other arrangement.” 

In planning a profitable arrange- 
ment for a store—and that is the 
only kind to plan—a governing fac- 
tor is the nature of the business. 
That, of course, influences’ the 
amount, size and quality of the va- 
rious kinds of store furniture to be 
bought or already possessed, and the 
various proportions of these kinds 
owned or purchased will in some 
measure govern their arrangement 
within the walls of your store. In 
this sense, arrangement is in every 
case an individual problem. 

In every sale there are two par- 
ties involved—the salesman and the 
buyer—or as we frequently say, the 
storekeeper and the customer. In 
planning the arrangement of the 
store, both of these parties must be 
kept in mind. That is only another 
way of saying that the subject of 
store arrangement can be looked at 








Answer These First 


HAT about the arrange- 
\ \ ment of your store? Are 

you satisfied with it? 
Do you feel sure that you have 
the best possible arrangement 
for serving your trade to best 
possible advantage? Are you 
sure that your arrangement can- 
not be improved? 


Ask yourself the following 
questions—anyway. If you are 
satisfied, it will do no harm to 
face the test. To your surprise 
you may discover that your ar- 
rangement is not all that you 
thought it was. Or if you are 
not satisfied, the questions may 
help you to discover what is 
wrong. 


1. Is my store arranged on a 
definite plan, or is the present 
arrangement of furniture and 
stock just a haphazard arrange- 
ment? 


2. Is the arrangement suited 
to the character of the business; 
that is, is my store layout dif- 
ferent because it is an electrical 
store, or is the arrangement 
just like that which one would 
expect to find in a grocery or a 
hardware store? 


3. If I walked into my own 
store as a stranger making a 
purchase, would I find that the 
arrangement of the store as- 
sisted in the display, inspection, 
demonstration, and purchase 
of the goods I wanted? 

4. Are goods easily accessible 
to the clerks? 

5. Is the selling space in the 
store crowded like a stockroom, 
or is provision made for sup- 
plying the selling space quickly 
with stock from reserves kept 
elsewhere? 

6. Is there a place for every- 
thing and is everything kept in 
its place? 

7. Is the arrangement of store 
equipment and stock simple or 
complicated? 

8. Does my arrangement 
scheme provide for the expan- 
sion of my business? 








from two points of view, that of the 
customer and that of the proprietor. 
We have put the customer first, be- 
cause logically he comes first. In the 
mind of the right thinking mer- 
chandiser his store exists to serve 
the public, and his own profit is the 
compensation granted to him by the 
public for doing a more or less risky 
job unusually well. 

The fundamental things in store 
arrangement which concern the cus- 
tomer, it seems to us, are: the prin- 
ciple of display, the principle of in- 
spection, the principle of demonstra- 
tion, and the principle of purchase. 
When these four principles are ob- 
served, the results are service to the 
customer and profit for the pro- 
prietor. 

From the point of view of the 
sales manager, the fundamentals of 
store arrangement to be kept in mind 
are: The principle of access, the prin- 
ciple of supply, the principle of com- 
pactness, the principle of simplicity, 
and the principle of expansion. If 
these five principles are lived up to, 
they mean easier sales and more 
profit to the proprietor. 

These are the fundamental things 
to keep in mind when you are work- 
ing out the answer to the question 
“How shall I arrange my store?” On 
the following three pages there are 
nine illustrations, each one of which 
is intended to emphasize one of the 
nine fundamental principles listed 
above. In no one of the stores pic- 
tured is the arrangement 100 per cent 
perfect, certainly; but there is a high 
standard attained which is submit- 
ted for your inspection and which is 
full of suggestion for you. Remem- 
ber that while each illustration has 
been chosen to emphasize one princi- 
ple of arrangement so as to fasten 
this in your mind, other principles 
are also frequently illustrated in the 
same picture. The man who has 
eyes will see many things in these 
pictures. 














Inspection Under Home 
Conditions} 


Is this a home or a place for selling 
appliances? It looks like both. The 
fireplace and the tables, which resemble 
library furniture, and the table run- 
ners give to the prospective customer 
at once the atmosphere of the home. 
It is as easy for her to inspect a toaster 
or a percolator or a fan as it would 
be to do the same thing at home. No- 
tice, too, the high white wainscoting 
and the fireplace. In other words, the 
decorative scheme and the store fur- 
niture have been combined in an ar- 
rangement which effectively empha- 
sizes the principle of inspection under 
home conditions. There are a number 
of other valuable suggestions in this 
picture. Look for them. 


Where Display Begins 


Somebody said that display begins at 
the front door of a store. It doesn’t— 
it begins at the sidewalk. This was so 
clearly recognized by the H. L. Miller 
Company, Pasadena, Cal., that they 
diverted a portion of the sidewalk and 
made it wind into their double show 
window and out again. Hence the ar- 
rangement of their store is influenced 
directly by their purpose to provide 
the most effective display for the 
largest possible amount of their goods 
to the passing public and at the same 
time lure prospects into the _ store. 
After one has walked around the out- 
side showcase it is a very easy thing 
to cross the threshold. Notice how the 
absence of large lettering on the show 
windows and of heavy structural cor- 
ners to support the glass adds to the 
light and open effect. 






































Plan to Demonstrate 


the Goods 


How the principle of demonstration 
vitally affects the arrangement of an 
electrical store is strikingly indicated 
in this illustration, which shows the 
second floor of the William Hall Elec- 
tric Company at Dayton, Ohio. It is 
true that this is not a demonstration 
of appliances. It is a demonstration 
of lighting fixtures. It really is not 
a wilderness of brackets and bowls, but 
a series of successive bays, each one 
of which carries the home atmosphere 
and provides for a demonstration of a 
few fixtures under natural conditions. 
At first glance one would almost thin 
this had been laid out as a series of 
semi-private dining rooms in a_ hotel 
rather than as an electrical fixture 
shop. 


















































Make It Easy to Buy 


Arrange your store so that it is easy 
for the customer to make a purchase. 
That means that the wrapping of a 
purchase and the exchange of a pack- 
age for money over the counter should 
be made as easy as possible. In this 
store of the Gale Electric Company at 
Bridgeport, Conn., the customer may 
enjoy all the ease of a comfortable 
home chair while the wrapping of the 
package is being finished or while wait- 
ing to see the proprietor in his office 
at the right of the picture. If your 
arrangement is such that counters and 
showcases and tables and appliances 
are forever coming between the sales- 
man and the customer in an annoying 
fashion something is wrong with your 
arrangement. 
































A Store or a Warehouse? 


A store is one thing and a ware- 
house is another thing. Too many stores 
are arranged as if they were warehouses 
or stockrooms. A real store is neither. 
It is easy, however, to arrange coun- 
ter, showcase and wall case as in this 
store of the Tri-City Electric Com- 
pany, Moline, IIll., and at the same time 
provide an arrangement which makes 
it easy to supply goods to the store 
proper from the stockroom or stock 
shelves. Notice the three large stacks 
of supply bins at the rear of the store. 
In this case it is easy to replenish 
the stock in the store from the sup- 
plies at the rear. Good arrangement 
requires easy flow of goods to the sell- 
ing space. 


Easy Access to Stock 


In planning your arrangement bear 
in mind the necessity for  provid- 
ing for easy access to stock when 
making sales. To do this there should 
be as little necessity for clerks wind- 
ing in and out between counters, 
chairs and tables, showcases and ap- 
pliances as possible. In this store the 
cases are backed against the wall and 
are opened from the customer’s side 
of the showcase. In this way store 
furniture does not come between the 
salesman and the customer. If the 
store space is long and narrow, do not 
waste it in wide passageways behind 
counters. Keep all the space you can 
down the middle of the store. 
































Avoid “Fuss and Feathers” 


The principle of simplicity in store 
arrangement is strikingly evident in 
this illustration showing an appliance 
shop in Portland, Me. Practically all 
of the equipment consists of tables, a 
couple of chairs and a few rugs, and 
yet this is a store. And it is a well 
arranged store for the sale of appli- 
ances. Notice that simplicity in store 
arrangement can go hand in hand 
with flexibility of store arrangement. 
Obviously, it would be very easy to 
rearrange this store, if any conditions 
in the business made rearrangement 
necessary. The more “fuss and feath- 
ers” that can be avoided in laying out 
the store the better for the business. 


Keep Every Foot of 
Space Busy 


A place for everything and every- 
thing in its place is an old-fashioned 
admonition which emphasizes the prin- 
ciple of compactness in store arrange- 
ment. The illustration shows the in- 
terior of the store of the Stubbs Elec- 
tric Company, Portland, Ore. Above 
the attractive mezzanine floor and be- 
low it every bit of space is utilized to 
good advantage. There is no waste 
space in the arrangement. Showcases 
are set with relation to each other and 
with relation to the wall cabinets and 
with relation to the space reserved for 


‘customers in such a way that every 


foot of the store space is “on the job.” 





























Provide for Growth 


In planning your store arrangement 
do not forget that you expect your 
business to grow. Hence do not think 
of the arrangement as inflexible and 
final. In this store the arrangement is 
simple in the extreme and at the same 
time provides for expansion of the busi- 
ness. Without rearranging the right- 
hand side of the store the entire left- 
hand side could be arranged with addi- 
tional wall cases and showcases or other 
store furniture as the growth of the 
business requires. This does not mean, 
however, that you should provide a lot 
of empty space. Use it somehow so 
that it serves the business while the 
business is growing to fill it. 
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What was once a salesroom for the consumer is now a salesroom for the 
dealer only at the Elliott-Lewis Electrical Company’s store in Philadelphia. 
The large space behind the railing and showcase is reserved for demonstra- 


tion purposes. 


This company believes, wisely, that it is just as important to 


maintain an attractive display and salesroom when doing a wholesale busi- 
ness as it is when doing a retail business. 


Our Policy of Wholesale Only 


How the Jobber’s Demonstrating Room May Be Put Into the Service 
of the Dealer-Customer and Made to Pay More 


Profit than by Retail Selling 


By T. H. LEWIS 


Vice-President, Elliott-Lewis Electrical Company, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N THE FIRST of January, 
( ) isi year, the Elliott-Lewis 

Electrical Company announced 
a policy of “Wholesale Only.” This 
in effect had been our policy for 
some time, for we had been discour- 
aging retail business. But when a 
man or woman called at our display 
room and asked to see a vacuum 
cleaner, we’ll say, and saw it demon- 
strated and wanted to buy it on the 
spot and carry it away, it was hard to 
refuse to sell it at the retail price, 
as most jobbers do. And yet we be- 
lieve that this is an unfair and un- 
profitable practice and we have now 
drawn.the line and absolutely discon- 
tinued retail selling of all kinds. 

It makes little difference, of course, 
to the average contractor or dealer 
whether the jobber he buys from 
maintains a strictly wholesale busi- 
ness or not. As a rule he lives in a 
different town beyond the reach of 
the jobber’s retail selling. Their 
over-the-counter consumer trade does 
not clash. The customers of the 


jobber’s customer do not know that 
the jobber is on earth. And yet the 
principle is wrong, and everybody 
knows it. The jobber who sells at 
retail is attempting to live on both 
sides of the fence and it is just nat- 
urally impossible. He can’t be both 
inside and out all of the time. The 
dealer cannot be always sure just 
where to find him. For nobody likes 
to feel that he is buying goods from 
someone who though giving helpful 
service with one hand is eagerly 
competing with the other. And after 
all that is the situation. 

We have had ample evidence of 
this and so has every other jobber. 
Of course, there is a certain amount 
of this retail trade that flows to you 
and it is profitable in that it pays 
the top price. Also with a store front 
that so many thousand people pass 
each day, and a full equipment for 
the display, demonstration and sale 
of household appliances as well as 
all those other odds and ends of mate- 
rial that the public buy, it seems as 


though it were unnecessary to refuse 
to sell. But as you look across the 
year and figure on the years to come 
you see the possibility, the absolute 
assurance, that this actually incon- 
sequential side line business kills an- 
other business opportunity worth 
infinitely more. 

For it is not just the fact that 
retail selling by a jobber takes busi- 
ness that his dealer-customer other- 
wise could get. It interferes in 
other ways that are more vital yet. 
For instance, it makes it quite im- 
possible for the jobber to render full 
and hearty co-operation to the local 
man in the development of appliance 
business. This is the very business 
that the dealer must depend on to 
develop a store trade and assist him 
in becoming a real merchant. It is 
the very class of business that the 
jobber knows must be encouraged, 
if the small contractor-dealer is to 
grow into a bigger account and bet- 
ter customer, and yet it cannot be en- 
couraged in a broad way by any job- 
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ber who is himself in the retail ap- 
pliance business. 

It is safe to say that the majority 
of contractors and dealers would like 
to build up a good appliance business 
and have a real store. They know 
that there will be money in it if they 
can work up a volume of sales, but 
there are two discouraging obstacles 
that stand in the way. In the first 
place the number and variety of ap- 
pliances on the market to-day has 
grown so great that to start an elec- 
tric shop a man must carry a very 
big line. He must have on display 
and in reserve stock not only all the 
small heating devices that used to 
constitute the line, but dish washers, 
clothes washers, ironers, sweepers, 
kitchen motors and electric fireless 
cookers. He must carry all kinds of 
lamps and lighting specialties. 


THE JOBBER IS THE MAN TO 
LEND A HAND 


In order to show this all he must 
have a good-sized store and a stock 
and sales force competent and ade- 
quate to handle them efficiently. To 
do this means a big investment both 
in stock and equipment. He may not 
have the money to put into it or he 
may hesitate to venture deep into 
this field of storekeeping and risk a 
failure that might put him on the 
rocks. He does not see how he can 
go into it on the full scale, and there 
does not seem to be any way to work 
into it gradually. 

The jobber is the only man in a 
position to lend a hand, provided that 
he stands fairly and squarely for co- 
operation and is not a competitor in 
part. And it is to put ourselves in 
this position before our customers 
that Elliott-Lewis has quit all retail 
selling and announced a strict policy 
of wholesale only. It will offer this 
advantage, that any customer of ours 
can now feel free to make use of our 
stock and our demonstration room in 
the development of his appliance 
business. If he is just developing 
his store, just edging into the sale 
of merchandise to the home, and a 
customer comes in and asks for a 
washing machine he can refer her to 
us. If he is located here in Phila- 
delphia or in one of the many sub- 
urban towns round about, she can 
call in here the next time she is down 
tewn shopping, and we will represent 
this dealer of hers—our customer— 


and show her the washer, demon- 
strate it and if possible sell it to her 
at the retail price for his account. 
It will make a sale that he would 
otherwise have lost. It will please 
and care for a customer that he 
would otherwise have been com- 
pelled to turn away. It will demon- 
strate to that dealer the ease with 
which the washer can be sold, the 
profit that it brings and the necessity 
for having one in stock for demon- 
stration. It will encourage him to 
add that line. 

This is the practice which we have 
now established. On the several lines 
which we sell exclusively in this ter- 
ritory and advertise in the Philadel- 
phia daily papers, we are marking 
our ads plainly—‘“Wholesale Only— 
Buy From Your Nearest Dealer.” 
Here is more encouragement and ac- 
tual aid for our dealer-customers 
who want to build up appliance sales. 
Here is a practical support that they 
appreciate and they see that this op- 
portunity for the development of a 
bigger market for this advertised 
appliance in their communities is far 
greater than if our ads, read by their 
people, told them to come to us to 
buy. Without a published policy of 
wholesale only no dealer would feel 
entirely easy to send his customers 
to the jobber to see a sweeper or an 
ironer. The jobber would make the 
sale for his own account and the next 
time that customer was in the mar- 
ket for another appliance, she would 
probably go back to the jobber again 
where she had found the ample stock 
before. 

This kind of thing discourages the 
dealer and holds back his progress 
in the field of merchandising. Also, 
it makes no money for the jobber 
either. For if that sale had been 
made for the dealer’s account and 
perhaps a second, he could have 
taken the profit gained, applied it 
toward the purchase of one for stock 
and broadened his line just one more 
notch and from it sold several of 
these appliances and paid more profit 
to the jobber than the bare retail 
margin of the first transaction; and 
the dealer knows this and so does the 
jobber. 

Moreover, this kind of co-operation 
does not react by causing the dealer 
to feel that he need not stock up him- 
self, since he can refer inquiries to 
us for sale for his account. Rather 


it demonstrates the essential value of 
stock for display, and any tendency . 
to take unfair advantage of our sup- 
port is, of course, quickly seen. If 
a dealer refers too many customers 
to see the same appliance, we take 
the matter up with him, show him 
that we have already handed him 
money on previous sales that should 
be used to buy a store sample, and 
he is quick to see the point. It is so 
obvious that the effect is always to 
increase his confidence and eagerness. 
It helps him see his way to increase 
his store display and get the benefit 
of the bigger sales that come from 
bigger stock. 


How WE HANDLE THE 
CHANCE CUSTOMER 


The chance customer, of course, 
will still come in our store to buy ap- 
pliances. No contractor or dealer will 
have referred her to us. She will 
have seen our ad and not noticed that 
it says ‘Wholesale Only” or she 
will have just seen the window and 
supposed ours was a retail store. If 
we maintain our policy—and we do 
-—we must either refuse to sell her 
or sell her for the account of some 
dealer in her neighborhood, We 
show her the appliance gladly, and 
if possible refer her to some deal- 
er-customer of ours near her address, 
who carries the appliance she is in- 
terested in. In this case we take her 
order and advise her that we will 
have the sweeper or the dish washer 
delivered by Mr. So-and-So. our deal- 
er in her town. Then we notify him. 
If, however, we have no near-by 
dealer who carries this device, but 
have a neighboring dealer who has 
not yet taken up the sale of this ap- 
pliance, we endeavor to use this inci- 
dent to awaken his interest and con- 
fidence and get him started, by mak- 
ing this sale for his account and, if 
possible, bring him into contact with 
the customer through the delivery. 

We believe that our display room 
will bring us far greater business 
and more lasting profit this year in 
the service of our retail dealer-cus- 
tomers than it ever has earned 
through retail selling for our own 
account. Besides, the policy of 
wholesale only, it seems to us, is 
right in principle and should be 
strictly maintained by any jobber 
who expects in the coming years to 
prosper in the appliance field. 
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How Sanders Introduced a 


Nine-Hour Day for Housework 


Middleboro Housewives, Husbands and Maids Find Themselves Face to Face with 
a New Method of Solving the Servant Question—and 


ELL, I have 
been out to 
Middleboro 


again and spent an- 
other day with San- 
ders, and done some 
more spell - binding 
for him. And a 
mighty lively night it 
was, too. The situa- 
tion briefly was this. 
With the war restric- 
tions on manufactur- 
ing and selling now 


maids and housekeepers. 
day, so Sanders told me. 
him on the shoulder, “but it isn’t. 


Sanders Begins to Cash In 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 





“Looks like a crowd, old boy,” 





We went over to the vacant store Sanders had turned into a schobd! for 


A crowd had been hanging around the store all 


I 


It’s an embryo gold mine, sure’s you live.” 


A MESSAGE TO THE Fac- 
TORY WORKER 


If you would like to 
go back to housework, 
but on a nine-hour day 
basis, with modern ma- 
chinery to do all the 
drudgery, write to me. 
We are equipping many 
Middleboro homes with 
electrical appliances to 
do the heavy, tiring, 
time-killing housework 
so that the maid can 
have a nine-hour sched- 
ule and be free, with 
all the comforts and ad- 


said, clapping 





off, but the servant 

shortage still on, J. P. Sanders, out 
in Middleboro, Ohio, decided that 
the biggest kind of an opportunity 
for the sale of household appli- 
ances was ready to be plucked. He 
is a contractor and has an electric 
shop and has built up a growing 
business. He has made a feature of 
renting washing machines and iron- 
ers and cleaners and has a regular 
service delivering them on scheduled 
days each week. He had decided to 
import a “Lady Moses” to lead the 
housemaid home again, back from 
the factories, by showing both the 
housekeepers and the factory work- 
ers that by the proper use of house- 
work machinery — electrical appli- 
ances, that is—the kitchen job can 
be put on a nine-hour basis that will 
offer far more comfort and advan- 
tages to ex-maids than the factory 
job. I met Miss Norton, the “Lady 
Moses,” with Sanders in New York 


just before she went out to start the 
campaign. 

I found Sanders and Miss Norton 
both on the job when I dropped off 
the sleeper at 8.30 o’clock the next 
morning and sat right down to get 
the story up to date, for I was billed 
to make some calls that day, and 
address a meeting in the evening. 

‘“Here’s what we’ve done,” Sanders 
explained. “We have followed out 
exactly your suggestions for adver- 
tising this new idea. As soon as 
Miss Norton arrived and spent a day 
or so getting the lay of the land, we 
took these two want ads that you 
wrote and put them in the newspaper 
and they have run each day, and also 
in the weekly. Here they are.” He 
handed me a copy of the Middleboro 
Daily News and drew circles round 
two ads. One was near the top of 
the “Help Wanted, Female” column 
and read: 


vantages of a real 
home. Write for my 
folder—“‘A Nine-Hour Day for House- 
work.” It tells you all about it. If 
you want a job like this I’ll show you 
where to get it. J. P. SANDERS, 
486 Main Street. 


The other ad appeared about half 
way down the “Situation Wanted— 
Domestic” coluran. It read: 


A MESSAGE TO MIDDLEBORO HOUSEWIVES 


If you want a housemaid, one that 
will satisfy you and be content to stay, 
I can find her for you. There are hun- 
dreds of factory workers in the city 
eager to go back to the kitchen if they 
can be free from never-ending drudg- 
ery. To make this possible you can 
equip your home with electrical appli- 
ances and give your maid a nine-hour 
day and still save money, work and 
worry. Write for my folder—“A Nine- 
Hour Day for Housework.” It tells the 
story. Then talk it over with Miss 
Norton and we will find the maid you 
want. J. P. SANDERS, 

486 Main Street. 


These were the ads I had written 
for Sanders. When I had read them 
through he continued: “But we didn’t 
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just send ’em to the papers in the 
usual way. Miss Norton dolled her- 
self up like the Queen of Sheba going 
to visit Solomon, only with a few 
more wraps to suit our well-known 
climate here, and went and called on 
the editors. She took the ads along, 
but she told the editor all about the 
scheme and took a few copies of the 
folder and, of course, they were in- 
terested. It was a new idea. They 
both printed short articles about it 
and the News ran a big editorial, 
very wise stuff, discussing the serv- 
ant situation and pointing out the 
probability that the problem would 
be ultimately solved by a nine-hour 
work day in the home, that would 
compete with the allurements of a 
factory job. It was great stuff— 
just what we wanted. And it was 
interesting and true and widely read 
and much discussed. Coming out as 
it did, at the same time our rather 
revolutionary ads appeared, it gave 
us a wonderful start.” 


SELLING THE IDEA TO THE 
HOUSEWIVES 


At this point somebody wanted 
Sanders in the store so he went out 
for a few minutes, but Miss Norton 
took up the tale. “The day the ads 
appeared,” she said, “I stayed in all 
day, and received three telephone 
calls from housekeepers. They wanted 
to know just what we meant. Could 
we actually get the servants? Was 
it really possible to put the house- 
work on a nine-hour schedule? What 
kind of machinery was it? Didn’t it 
cost a lot of money? They would like 
to see that folder. But I made a date 
with each of them for the next morn- 
ing to run out and talk it over. 

“That afternoon three women 
came into the store and asked for 
me. They couldn’t grasp the idea. It 
was too radical. It seemed so reason- 
able and to offer so much hope, they 
thought there must be a ‘nigger on 
the fence’ somewhere. And when I 
explained that by using an electric 
dish washer and vacuum cleaner, a 
clothes washer and ironing machine, 
an electric fireless cooker, a little 
grill and perhaps a kitchen motor, all 
the drudgery jobs would be taken 
care of by machinery, all the long 
work would be speeded up and all 
the weariness and discouragement 
eliminated, they began to see the 
light. Do it this way, I said, and 
you have saved so much time that 


any woman can do all the housework 
between the hours of 7 a.m. and 1 
p.m. and from 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. in the 
evening. And I read them the folder 
that you wrote for us and gave them 
one to take home to their husbands. 
And this folder, of course, told of the 
evening school for maids and house- 
keepers, that was to start up in two 
weeks,” 

“How did they take to the school 
suggestion?” I asked. 

“Well, none of them quite took it 
in at first. It upsets so many old 
ideas. But it starts a lot of thought. 
It took hold hard. 

“Five inquiries came in from 
housewives the first day. Next day 
we. heard from thirteen more by 
mail, and there were seven phone 


inquiries and four women called. 


Then the next day ten more letters 
and more phone calls and visits, and 
the third day we began to hear from 
factory girls as well, most of them 
women who had left the kitchen to 
go into some war plant, but didn’t 
feel contented there. They wanted 
the home atmosphere again but they 
had tasted of the freedom of a fac- 
tory job where hours are definite and 
machinery does the heavy work and 
couldn’t stand the thought of going 
back to never-ending drudgery again. 
And that is the way it has gone. 
Each day has brought a bunch of 
new inquiries. To each we mailed 
the folder at once. Then in a day 
or so, as soon as I could get to them I 
telephoned these housewives and 
made an appointment and have spent 
my mornings going about talking it 
over. Mr. Sanders has given me a 
Ford to use and I am able to cover 
a lot of ground. Here are nine let- 
ters that came in this morning. Let’s 
look them over.” 

No. 1, was a letter from a Mrs. J. 
C. Hastings. She wrote: “I have 
been without a maid all winter and 
anything that seems to offer a way 
out is naturally interesting. But I 
don’t quite understand your plan. Is 
a nine-hour housework day really 
practical? Send me the folder, 
please.” 

No. 2, was a postcard from a man. 
“What is the big idea?” he wrote. 
“Send me the folder. Then, if I want 
to go further into it I’ll call you up.” 

No. 3, was from another house- 
xeeper, a long wail about her domes- 
tic servant troubles. She wanted to 
know all about it. 


No. 4, was a letter from a factory 
girl. She was tired of the factory 
but could not be a common servant. 
Did this plan offer a real job in a 
good home, where a girl could still 
be free? 

No. 5, was from another house- 
keeper. She didn’t believe such a 
plan possible, but would like to hear 
about it. 

No. 6, another factory worker 
wrote: “I thought I would never go 
back to housework any more but the 
factory isn’t all it’s ‘cracked up to 
be.’ If I could get a kitchen job with 
a nine-hour day, I’d have a home 
again.” 

No. 7, a Mrs. H. A. Garney, wrote: 
“T have one servant but my family is 
large and it keeps me working all the 
time. I believe your plan might fit 
my case, but would my cook know 
how to use these electrical machines? 
I hear that you have started a night 
school to teach servants how to use 
these things. Is this so?” 

No. 8 and No. 9 were simply in- 
quiries for the folder. 


GETTING THE FACTORY GIRLS 
INTO THE SCHOOL 


I asked, “Is the school taking 
hold?” 

“After two weeks’ work,” Miss 
Norton said, “we had sent out about 
150 folders answering direct in- 
quiries, mailed out more than 300 
with a letter to the regular cus- 
tomers and prospects list of the elec- 
tric shop, and I had managed to talk 
to nearly fifty housekeepers either 
here or at their homes. Each time I 
explained about the school, how Tues- 
day evenings we would be glad to 
have housekeepers come to our ‘Nine- 
Hour Housework’ School, and learn 
all about these electrical labor-saving 
appliances, and that on Thursday 
evenings we would have a school for 
maids. The folder announces it also, 
and we ran an ad in the newspapers 
playing it up. The first Tuesday 
night we had eight housekeepers on 
hand. I lectured on the nine-hour 
workday idea and demonstrated the 
vacuum cleaner. The second Tues- 
day there were fourteen women 
there, the next week nineteen and 
the last time twenty-three. Each 
time I have teken up just one appli- 
ance, first the cleaner, then the dish 
washer, then the clothes washer, 
last time the ironer. I told them how 
it worked, how it was made, why it 
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saved money—the whole story. I 
showed how it fitted into the nine- 
hour day schedule, and each woman 
present was called upon to use the 
appliance herself, to operate it, get 
familiar with it, and see the value 
of it—-and before she quit she wanted 
one for her home, and wanted it 
badly. 

“The first Thursday night for 
maids, there were three servants on 
hand, all sent by their present em- 
ployers whom I had called on. The 
next week there were twelve, includ- 
ing two factory girls. Last Thursday 
we had nineteen. I gave them the 
same kind of a talk adapted to their 
side of the situation, and each one 
received the same kind of personal 
instruction. 

“The course for each class is six 
lessons covering the four appliances 
mentioned, the electric fireless cooker 
and grill together, and the kitchen 
motor. When this course is done 
we'll start another, and another. 
Most of the girls who have been pres- 
ent are servants, but we are getting 
steadily closer to the factory 
worker.” 

“How do you know?” I asked. 

“Well, in answering their inquiries 
we send the folder and ask them to 
come and see Mr. Sanders on Thurs- 
day evening. They call on him at 
the school. He talks to them, takes 
their applications for a job, tells 
them about the plan, shows them the 
school idea and gets them interested. 
It impresses them with the serious 
purpose of the work, and we have 
already put some seven girls in touch 
with as many homes, and they are 
now negotiating. It isn’t just a mat- 
ter of hiring a new girl, you see. The 
employer must agree to invest in the 
equipment and establish the system; 
the applicant must demonstrate her 
ability to operate this kind of a 
housework plant. We ourselves must 
provide the appliances and arrange 
the terms for payment. It is a three- 
cornered deal that isn’t closed in a 
day; but when they are closed they 
will be far more stable, business-like 
and profitable to all concerned than 
any old-time, hired-girl arrangement 
I ever heard of.” 

“How about sales?” I asked. “Are 
you getting orders for appliances?” 

“The sales are working out in a 
very interesting way,’ Miss Norton 
replied. ‘Sales of individual clean- 
ers or washers have increased a lot, 





but we are doing a much bigger 
thing than that. Through the nine- 
hour workday propaganda we are 
trying to sell complete equipment for 
the home and not just separate ap- 
pliances, and that’s the reason for 
this meeting to-night. The complete 
equipment of a home calls for an in- 
vestment of close onto $500. It is 
something that is not decided on 
snap judgment and we find that the 
women at the housewife’s school are 
constantly saying—‘I wish my hus- 
band could hear this, and see this 
demonstration’—or, ‘I’ll have to talk 
it over with my husband. It means 
such a lot of money.’ But, of course 
no man will give six nights to coming 
here and studying this thing, so on 
the fourth evening we announced 
that we would hold a special lecture 
and demonstration to-night for hus- 
bands and wives, and anyone else in- 
terested, at which the plan would be 
fully explained, and all the appliances 
demonstrated. We are expecting at 
least 100 people and are ready to put 
on a big show—but Mr. Sanders will 
tell you all about that.” 

Sanders came in again, and Miss 
Norton excused herself. She had to 
answer her .inquiries, arrange her 
telephone appointments and make 
her morning calls. She said she 
would be on hand for the after- 
noon. “Well,” said Sanders, “I kept 
out for awhile to let her tell her story 
and give you a chance to size it all 
up. What do you think of her and 
what we’re doing?” 


PLANNING THE BIG MEETING 
FOR HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


“J. P.,” I said, “I thought it was~- 


a great big thing when we discussed 
it in New York, but it is growing 
way beyond our ideas of that day. 
You have got a wonderfully clever 
girl here, and I believe that she will 
put this thing across for you. But 
how about this evening’s entertain- 
ment feature. Am I to do the Swiss 
bell-ringing, or is it the pie-eating 
contest I figure in? Who starts the 
big applause when you sit down? I’m 
good at that.” 

“If you get gay with me, E. W.,” 
Sanders came back, “I’ll introduce 
you as my trained cheese. Now, just 


sit down and shut up and I'll let you 
into the conspiracy.” 

And we talked it over and planned 
it out, how to sell this new idea to’ 
the husbands and do business with 


them. Then we went over to the 
vacant store Sanders had turned into 
a school for maids and housekeepers. 
In the windows was a big sign 
“Sanders’ School of Housework. 
Equip Your Home for a Nine-Hour 
Day and Have an End to Servant 
Troubles.” Inside was a complete 
equipment of all the appliances with 
all the properties needed to demon- 
strate them—tubs, clothes, clothes 
racks, rugs, and ice box with food in 
it, and so on. In the rear was a plat- 
form for the speaker, and the popular 
undertaker was delivering a couple 
of hundred camp chairs as we ar- 
rived. On the platform was a big 
table, and a blackboard, and there 
were connections on the back wall 
to hook up any appliance wanted. 
We spent most of the morning there 
and got things fixed up for the party, 
and between us worked up three or 
four new ideas to spring. 

We went to lunch at the Middle- 
boro Club, and Sanders had invited 
the editor of the News, the general 
manager and sales manager of the 
Middleboro Gas & Electric Company, 
the secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and a couple of the con- 
tractors. I had met them all before 
and we had a pleasant hour, of 
course, discussing mainly this new 
idea of Sanders and the prospects 
of solving the household-labor puzzle 
this way. The afternoon I spent in 
part about the store, watching and 
listening to Miss Norton taking care 
of women who dropped in to ask 
about the nine-hour day idea, and 
what it meant. Later, I went with 
Sanders to see a half dozen installa- 
tions of complete equipment. Two 
were for private use in private 
homes. In three, a neighborhood ar- 
rangement had been made and sev- 
eral families used the same electric 
laundry, drying the clothes by elec- 
tric fans. The other was an apart- 
ment house plant used by the tenants. 
We dined together, the three of us, 
and went early to the meeting place. 

The evening was a big success. 
Eighteen housewives who were en- 
rolled in the course turned up with 
their husbands. With them came 
about twenty women relatives and 
friends accompanied by about a 
dozen of the official family bread- 
winners. There were somewhere 
around another dozen other couples 
who had been specially invited by let- 
ter and reminded by phone call. Then, 
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there were a few odd men and wo- 
men who drifted in to see what was 
going on. Small boys and other un- 
desirable citizens were given the 
hook. Altogether, there were about 
one hundred grown-up people seated 
there with two ears apiece all fixed 
to listen and two eyes all open wide. 
What more could anybody ask? 

Sanders opened the ball with a few 
well-chosen words —and handled it 
very prettily. He said that his at- 
titude in this affair was not as much 
that of an electrical man as a plain 
Middleboro citizen who had found 
his household up against the same 
perplexing servant puzzle as the rest, 
and through familiarity with elec- 
trical appliances had found the way 
out. He gave some interesting sta- 
tistics on the number of servantless 
homes in the city, the number of 
housemaids that had left the kitchen 
for the factory during the war 
period, and in this way laid the whole 
subject before these men in front of 
him as a big, broad, labor problem, 
not just a question of how to get a 
cook. It was a community problem, 
not just a detail of housekeeping. It 
was a product of the war conditions 
that must be pondered and worked 
out. He said that the only way to 
work it out was to go at it with an 
open mind, lay aside tradition and 
see what could be done to meet the 
new era. 


HOUSEKEEPING IS A BUSINESS 


Then he introduced me. I was sup- 
posed to be a very wise stranger 
from New York who could tell them 
all about what other cities were do- 
ing in the use of the electrical appli- 
ances, and I did my best. I traced 
the growth of the idea of using ma- 
chinery in housework, briefly out- 
lining the evolution of these major 
domestic labor processes, and show- 
ing how the electrical device does the 
work of the house in its better way. 
Then, I got down to the hard spot 
and I said: 

“There is just one thing that 
stands between most of our homes 
and the adoption of these sensible, 
appealing, modern efficiencies, and 
that is an old mental habit that we 
all possess, the habit of thinking of 
housekeeping as a home affair and 
not a business. We consider this 
new plan of utilizing this machinery 
to get our work done and to make 
housework compete for labor with 


the factory and we see the advantage 
it offers. 

“Then comes the question of cost. 
Say a complete equipment for my 
home—sweeper, dish washer, clothes 
washer, ironer, electric cooker, kitch- 
en motor, grill and fan will cost 
$500. I say—‘My, that’s a lot of 
money. I can’t afford that much ex- 
pense!’ But it is not expense. It is 
investment. This stuff is just a sub- 
stitute for another servant, and as 
such you pay it wages. You pay it 
wages for a term of months, that’s 
all, and after that it works for you 
without wages for ten years or 
twenty years—as long as it lasts. 
And every month from the first day 
it starts to do the hard work in your 
house, it saves you money, effort, 
worry, illness and cold dollars in 
economies that make this practical 
investment profitable business for 
any household and a help to their 
finances. 


ECONOMICS OF THE IDEA 


“Look at it this way: If you have 
no maid, you want one and are ready 
to pay her wages—$30, $40, $50— 
what you must. Well, buy this elec- 
trical equipment and pay for it with 
these same wages out of this regular 
appropriation. It will do more work 
than any maid. If you have one 
housemaid but would like another, 
just apply her wages to the equip- 
ping of your household plant to do 
its business in the modern way. 

“If it is a matter of dollars that 
pinches, do it this way. But if you 
can afford to put $500 in a good in- 
vestment, or $400 or whatever it is, 
just look it squarely in the face that 
way. Take up each item, each ma- 
chine. Consider—does it pay? Will 
the saving in laundress hire and 
wear and tear on clothes pay for an 
ironer or a washing machine? If so, 
buy it. Will the adoption of Mr. 
Sanders’ plan of a nine-hour house- 
work day enable you to get domestic 
labor of a class that will appreciate 
the advantage of system, machinery 
and hours of freedom? If it looks 
probable, by all means try it. 

“Tf you don’t do this, what will you 
do? - With this equipment, you are 
no longer in trouble if you find your- 
self without help in the home. The 
housekeeper is no longer submerged 
beneath the burden of drudgery. If 
there is a better way to solve the 
problem, by all means try it first. 


But something we must all do to 
modernize the operation of the home, 
if we are to lure the housemaids 
back again out of the factories after 
their late experience with clean-cut 
work for regular hours, and ma- 
chinery to do the hard labor.” 

When I was through, Miss Norton 
took the floor and gave a demonstra- 
tion of the individual appliances. 
Two men were on hand to bring each 
device onto the platform and attach 
it in its turn, so that the interest 
centered on one thing at a time. She 
explained how each device would fit 
into the new routine of keeping 
house, and Sanders on the blackboard 
silently chalked up the figures as she 
quoted them, so that the cost and 
saving of each machine was plain 
before their eyes and minds. 

When she was done we asked for 
questions and there were a number. 
Then Sanders thanked them all for 
coming and said: “One thing only I 
will ask of each of you—to take home 
one of the little folders—‘A Nine- 
Hour Day for Housework’—and a 
copy of this letter, in which I have 
set down the costs and profits in the 
use of this equipment as we have 
presented it here on the blackboard. 
To-morrow evening, talk it over, fig- 
ure it out and decide what you 
really want to do about it. Decide 
how much wages you can comfort- 
ably or safely pay to this investment. 
Then in a few days I am going to 
call you on the phone and make a 
definite appointment, and Miss Nor- 
ton and I will call on the evening set 
and together we can arrange to carry 
out your plans.” 


IDEAS CARRIED HOME 


We bowed them out, each couple 
with the folder and the letter. I 
said to Sanders: “J. P., when we have 
another war, I’m going to get you 
Herbie Hoover’s job and we will call 
you National Guardian of the 
Home.” 

“Don’t do it,’ he laughed; ‘Don’t 
do it. If I go through with this and 
spend as many evenings as it’s going 
to take to close, with half the house- 
holds right here in Middleboro, what 
I will need most is a guardian for 
my own poor family. I may not have 
a chance to see them in a year or 
more.” 

“But they'll be rich,” I said, “and 
needn’t care. My sympathies are 
with Miss Norton.” 
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“Just Our Boys” 


Inscribed on these pages are the names of many of the boys, and a girl or two also, who 
dropped their work in the big family of electrical jobbers in our own beloved 
America and answered the call to the colors. 
appear here and those which do not are inscribed in more en- 
during form in the hearts of the folks they left be- 
hind—their fellow countrymen 


Both the names which 





E. G. BERNARD, JR,, 
Troy Electrical Company, 
Troy, N. Y. 


A. J. CUNNINGHAM, 


Sibley-Pitman Electric 
Corporation, 


New York, N. Y. 


C. E. FRIEDLANDER 


Sibley-Pitman Electric 
Corporation, 


New York, N. Y. 


WALTER C. GRAHAM, 


W. T. McCullough Electric 
Company, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gus HERBIG, 
The Varney Electrical 
Supply Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cc. B. KINCAID, 
H. C. Tafel Electric Com- 
pany, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Gold Stars 


L. R. MACBROOM, 
Southwest General Elec- 
tric Company, 
Dallas, Tex. 
Roy E. MATTHEWS, 


Southwest General Elec- 
tric Company, 


Dallas, Tex. 


HERMAN J. SMITH, 


W. T. McCullough Elec- 
tric Company, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


B. F. SPRAGUE, 


Newark Electrical Supply 
Company, 


Newark, N. J. 


ERNIE THRUN, 
The F. Bissell Company, 
Toledo, Ohio 


FRANCIS W. TRACY, 
Pettingell-Andrews Com- 
pany, 
Boston, Mass. 


W. A. WHITE, 
Electric Supply Company, 
Memphis, Tenn. 











ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING considers it a privilege to publish pleasant task to bring together these names, as a slight mark 
an honor roll of the boys who left the electrical jobbing houses of honor to ‘‘our boys.”” If the names of your soldier lads do 
of the United States to answer the call to the colors. We have not appear in the list, it is because they were received too late 
tried to make this roll as complete as possible. It has been a for publication or not received at all. ——EDITOR. 
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Appleton, Wis. 

Langstadt-Meyer 
Company 

W. E. Clark 

A. H. Ludwig 

Clarence Manser 

Edward McCormick 

Antone Pfefferle 

Alvin Wolters 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Western Electric 
Company 

P. Adams 

Adams 

C. Allen 

. F. Bethea 

Bledsoe 

H. Brooks 

E. Burke 

T. Byrd 

H. Collier 

L. Currie 

. C. Evans 

D. Ferguson 

P. Full 

. F. Herbig 

Higgins 

H. Hix 

Cc. Hyde 

A. Jackson 

B. Johnson 

A. Laurent 

J. Laurent 

L. Littleton 

Lowery 
is 3 Major 
. C. Martin 


HOA HOMP AM 


Schleininger 
. S. Simpson 

E. Sparkman 
Cc. Stepp 


ee ee ee 


F. A. Wall 

R. Wallace 

C. V. Weaver 
William M. Weitzel 
W. R. Whatley 

E. C. Whitehead 
O. Whitmore 

G. H. Wood 


Boston, Mass. 


George H. Buckmin- 

ster Company 
William J. Colloton 
Herbert A. McInnis 
Fred W. Winsor 


F. S. Hardy & Com- 


pany 
A. S. Ballou 
Barney Brogan 
Homer Corse 
Richard Cutter 
EK. L. Gardner 
Mr. Harbor 
Walter Manson 


Pettingell - Andrews 
Company 

Sidney Baker 

Ek. H. Bradley 

George A. Coleman 

Cecil de Varennes 

J. A. Dolan 

Charles Dowling 

John Drinkwater 

Edgar M. Elliott 

W. O. Faulkner 

J. J. Finnegan 

M. F. Flemming 

John Grant 

Linden Graves 

Frank Griffin 

Thomas Higgins 

R. S. Jeeves 

William H. Kaiser 


John Kearns 
Edward Mason 

F. A. McDermott 
Andrew Millington 
Charles Nickerson 
Mr. Rigby 
Vincent Russell 
Thomas Sullivan 
James M. Telfer 
*Francis W. Tracy 
John H. Walsh 

C. H. White 


Stuart-Howland 
Company 
Herbert L. Achorn 
A. Barbour 
Miss Annette Coon 
William DuMoulin 
Plinn D. Dempsey 
R. C. Doran 


H. Cairnie 

P. H. Caporoale 

R. H. Carson 

T. J. Casey 

W. J. Cavanaugh 

A. Cohen 

L. H. Crothers 

W. F. Daley 

C. D’Amore 

S. C. Davenport 

E. J. Dooley 

F. C. Doon 

ee ag = J. Doren 
Z. Dumas 

Balch D. Eaves 

J. T. Fandel 

William H. Ferguson 

William Fisher 
X. Fitzpatrick 

P. J. Flanders 

D. H. Freeman 

H. G. Frost 

















Benjamin F. Sprague 
Newark Electrical Supply Company, 


Newark, N. J. Lieutenant. 
Camp Merritt, N. J. 


Died near 
Lieut. Sprague 


was found unconscious after a fall from 


his horse. 


He was secretary of the 


New Jersey State Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers when 
he entered the army and received his 


commission in July, 1918. 


This picture 


was taken when Mr. Sprague was a 
captain in the National Guard. 





Henry Dumas 

D. F. Finnegan 
Hugh Ferguson 
L. C. Fitzgerald 
John W. Grainger 
Miss Marion Hill 
W. J. Healy 

W. F. Herliky 
Peter Hayes 

Miss Ella Linehan 
L. Lewis 

H. A. Murch 
Byron W. Maybe 
James McDevitt 
Edward McCarthy 
C. E. Perkins 
Everett Thornton 
H. L. Wheeler 
Howard Wells 
Leo Wright 
George White 
George Yoning 


Western Electric 


Company 
Allerud 

I. Anderson 
B. Baker 
F. Burke 

. A. Burke 
F. Burke 


HmNORS 


A. Galbraith 
B. Goad 
Gorman 

R. Hagen 

C. Hamilton 
W. Harrington 
L. Hawes 

M. J. Hayes 
Perry Hayes 

W. G. Haynes 
H. G. Johnson 
William H. Kane 
William F. Kelley 
S. P. Laudey 
Joseph Lyons 

T. F. Major 

EK. W. McCarthy 
J. McGrath 

J. T. McNamara 
L. E. Mendelsohn 
H. A. Milk 

D. A. Minton 

D. F. Mitchell 
G. Mitchell 

T. A. Murphy 
C. H. Nielsen 

C. K. Noyes 

D. Osborn 

J. J. O'Sullivan 
2. E. Patterson 
A. H. Perkins 


Qe Pp Puss 


. Powers 
” Reeves 
oo" 


or 
ava 
caglions 

. W. Storer 

. E. Sullivan 
E. 
alas 


Same 

Tem 
Filliam P “walsh 
M. Weiss 


ee ee 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Electrical 


Supply Co. 
Frank Dorrington 
Edward Mulvey 


Butte, Mont. 

The Montana Elec- 
tric Co. 

A; i. Bail 

B. Farrell 

George Lantman 

Joseph J. Mullins 

George W. Ross 

Ww. J. T. Williams 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


J.B Terry Company 
EK. F. Bennett 

R. Dunham 

W. H. Jennings 

Cc. R. Paulson 

Losh Ryan 

C. W. Snouffer 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Charleston Electri- 


cal Supply Co. 
Carlisle Copley 
A. F. Daddysman 
Hubert Eary 
David Gillie 
R. L. Gombold 
Lewis Hark 
Cc. GL. Gut 
W. R. Kenney 
Ray McCracken ‘ 
Joe Meeker 
R. C. Miller 
William Mitchell 
John T. Morgan 
C. Tt. Piter 
Clarence Robertson 
F. W. Schmidt 
P. M. Spradling 
Lewis Stacy 
C. E. Tulley 
Hubert Tulley 
Arch W. Walker 
Howard Woodzell 


Chicago, IIl. 
The Amber Electri- 
cal Supply Com- 


pany 
William Baker 
A. D. Bernstein 
Edward Laechelt 
Joseph Wild 


American Electrical 


Supply Company 
J. W. Butler 
A. C. Gorham 
E. Leonard 
A. O. Pederson 
Otto Prusa 
Barney Selleg 
Charles Weicensang 
Cc. G. Yundt 
Central Electric 
Company 
Ernest R. L. Batten 
William Bauer 
Harvey G. Bentz 
Merritt Bigelow 
Charles Edward 
Brown, Jr. 
Henry Carroll 
John R. Craig 
H. G. Crippen 


William F. Culloton 
H. P. Dannenberg 
Lawrence J. Doig 
Walter Eckert 
N. D. Edwards 
John J. Elward 
Herman C. Engle- 
brecht 
Eric Erickson 
David A. Felthouse 
Louis Fischman 
William J. Ford 
Frank A. Geisler 
Edward Gerold 
Arthur Grasett 
Herbert Heseltine 
Reginald Heseltine 
John H. Heyl 
George Hillock 
Nicholas Hubert 
ee Hubert 
L. J. lly 
Kitrea” cies 
Fred W. Kolle 
T. N. Leider 
Harvey Levine 
Maurice R. Lieberman 
Arthur A. Lieberman 
Stanley Lott 
C. J. Marth 
Victor A. Malone 
James T. McGregor 
J. T. McHenry 
— A. MecKinlock, 


Beverly T. Nelson 
Courtney B. Nelson 
Emil H. Nelson 

J. W. Nelson 
Page Nelson 
Gustav T. Perlick 
T. D. Prentice 
Herbert J. Privat 
Thomas J. Reilly 
Leon H. Rote 
Elmer Schuler 
John P. Segerson 
Harry J. Seil 
Louis Sisskind 
Charles Soppet 
Arthur G. Smith 
Robert C. Sturgis 
George P. Sullivan 
Peter Thomson 
Roger T. Tighe 
Cc. C. Veneman 
H. C. Wegner 

A. R. Wildauer 


Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company 


Edwin G. Buchanan 
Foster G. Eddy 
Wilbor G. Edwards 
Arnold D. Hilberg 
Orville A. Johnson 
Thomas Leddy 
Samuel G. McEachan 
Leon F. Robison 
Alfred G. Stoehr. 
Electric Service Sup- 
plies Company 
Arthur Almquist 
Bion Barger 
Elmer F. Berggren 
Geo. Edwards 
Harry H. Johnson 
Walter J. Koch 
Cc. F. Lomont 
Stanley R. Meek 
William Olson 
Heim H. Sippil 
E. E. Tribolet 


Manhattan Electri- 
cal Supply Com- 


pany 
William Buerger 
Leon R. Henry 
Frank Hurt, Jr. 
Clarence Klentz 
Howard Mandernack 
H. E. Mason 
William Muhlenfield 
Charles Wieck 
Alfred Zander 


Western Electric 


Company 
Cc. J. Adamski 
A. J. Anderson 
G. K. Arnos 
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F. Angaitis 
W. L. Baccus 


. J. Caestecker 
. W. Campbell 
P. Carey 
F. Carlstedt 
. Cherghine 
P. Chindblom 
. J. Clarke 


p 
a Coughlin 
J. W. Crotty 
J. €. Culver 
T. Dallas 
P. R. Des Jardien 
E. R. Donovan 
E. J. Dontlick 
H. Downey 
E. M. Drury 
W. E. Du Mont, 
D. Dunlap 
H. P. Dunsmon 
E. J. Early 
F. Evans 
G. Elder 
J. Emerling 
P. Elko 
J. Engert 
Fague 
. L. Fischer 
. J. Fiss 


SpOnsP> 


E. Foster 

E. Fuller 

H. K. Gagen 
R. D. Gates 

J. Genicke 
. Gibish 
Glossberg 
oldbloom 

. Goodrich 
. Greene 
. Gross 
Guest 
Haeger 
Hahn 
Harrington 
Hector 
Hillis 
oeffier 
Hogan 

0 ub 
Homolka 
. Jakubowski 
anowicz 

. J. Jindra 
E. Johnson 
Johnston 

M. Julien 
Kaczinarczyk 
T. Kennedy 
. Klever 
Knudsen 


ox 


Eee elolerert 4 


me 


Sy 


Kufta 
. E. Kustulski 
Lake 


B. Landon 
E. Larson 
F. Larson 
E. Layman 
J. Leary 
Leckelt 

T. Le Francis 
Lindahl 
Leo 
Leonard 
Lenke 

F. Lipnitz 
L. R.. Looper 


shana CEG AT ARO E, 


Orrs 


J. Lyneh 








William J. Artman 


T. Fleischman 


J. A. Malone 
D 


H. J. McClintock 
EK. J. McCloskey 
M. McKernon 
W. A. Meek 


2= 
Ss 
° 
5 
@ 
5 


Mushynski 

O’Brien 

*Bryn 

O’Connor 

O’Donnell 

. Oldham 

. Palm 

Ima 

. Park 

Paynter 

William Phelan 

G. Pilkington 

. Pinkus 

H. Porter 

Procunier 

S. Rhett 

B. Rich 

Richlowski 

Rompeski 

J. Rooney 

S. Rumford 

M. Sager 

Sasson 

P. Schoewerk 

Schram 

N. Seay 

L. Sessions 

Shapiro 

G. Scheidler 

A. Schleicher 

Schuerline 
Short 

Silverstein 

D. Smiley 

L. Smith 

M. Spainhour 

S. Standard 


BQH SOs OME 
Qa 


tg 


SMP MSBP RMO RUMP ONS 


J. Stritch 
Strzelecki 
Styles 

R. Swenson 
A. Teeman 
Terry 

J. Thiry 

. A. Tilley 
W. Tincher 
Trandel 

L. Trenton 
Viggiano 


E. 

E. Werts 

F. Westcott 

B. Whitcomb 
E. Wiley 

B. Wilhoite 

E. Wilkinson 
Wilkowski 


MH HAA TQOQOAMSY gH saps eOOArP aS Tw 


Cleveland, O. 
Western Electric 
Company 


A. Brunswick 
C. Doeker 
Hellwig 
Hills 
Kimpall 
Reardon 
Sherman 
Shovelson 
Statten 
Stewart 
Webber 


Pop mon Opt 


Cincinnati, O. 

The F. D. Lawrence 
Electric Company 

Robert Glenn Fordan 


Charles V. Harris 
Howard Holtkamp 
William Roy Howard 
E. R. Knauft 
Alexander McInerney 
W. P. Sayers 


Western Electric 


Company 

Beard 

E. Bentham 

A. Bergman 

H. Beyersdorfer 
J. Coatsello 

C. ‘Curran 

H. Doot 

Foran 

D. Groessle 

H. Hamilton 

. BF. Lewis 

E. Monk 

. A. Radley 

A. Schwendenman 
< Schlotman 
W. Sheriff 


F calgon 


*L. R. MacBroom 

Cc. W. Maledon 

J. T. Maledon 

V. B. Mason 

*Roy E. Matthews 

E. G. Mugford 

J. B. Murrah 

John F. Nash 

Harry Newning 

James G. Parker 

S. B. Pearce 

Homer D. Puckett 

R. E. Rogers 

R. C. Reas 

U. U. Stallings 

G. B. Valkus 

H. G. Winn 

Robert C. Williams 

H. A. White 

Western Electric 
Company 

E. A. Abbott 


Cc. J. Adams 
T. B. Ancell 

















W. A. White 
Electric Supply Company, Memphis, 
Tenn. Lieutenant White and his pilot 
were killed in an aérial combat back 
of the German lines on Nov. 10, 1918. 





J. T. Speakes 
H. J. Springmeier 
B. P. Tanner 
P. H. Triplett 


Dallas, Tex. 


Southwest General 
Electric Company 
A. E. Allen 


R. O. Barnes 
George Bowman 
W. B. Clayton 

J. L. Connevey 
P. G. Cremens 
Cc. F. Dagwell 
Robert A. Dagwell 
W. P. Dudley 
Earl. Dysart 

Cc. S. Ewing 
Joe Evans 
Harold E. Fulton 
W. D. Ginnevan 
Hardy Goad 
ee S. Hiltpold 

T. A. Hunter 
BE. W. Karnes 
James L. Keasler 
George Kirkpatrick 
Cc. H. Kitterman 
Beri L. Lacy 

J. B. Lakner 

Fred W. Lange 
Ray Lively 
Mark A. Lowry 


V. Anderson 
L. Armbruster 
Arnold 
Barnes 

E. Bell 

. O. Bell 

J. Boyle 

C. Carothers 
J. Cibrowski 
. €, Clark 

P. Cook 
Cornett 

D. Cummings 
C. Davis 
Dowell 

Ford 


. Heiser 
E. Hennemuth 
H. Hepler 
E. Hunt 
L. Japrett 
K. Lawson 
T 


McCraw 
R. McLaury 
M. Nagle 

H.: Olson 
B 
A 
B 


i dE lg ae ng 


. Pickens 
. Pressly 
. Sellingsloh 


mg 


K. Siebe 
F. Weaver 
B. Webster 
Wendler 
J. F. Wilson 


bar> 


Denver, Col. 

Western Electric 
Company 

H. A. Benson 

William Carlson 

A. Colburn 

W. Connors 

L. R. Cowan 

M. Goodman 

A. K. Johnson 

Lackner 

J. Medin 

Ness 

J. O’Grady 

H. Reep 

Regan 

Sommers 

L. Stadler 

Stein 

F. Stephens 

M. Stoker 

A. Thompson 

Vogel 

M. Weisz 

Wrigley 


Erie, Pa. 
Star Electric Com- 


pany 
Nathan V. Block 
Raymond Knoll 
William P. Roach 
Fred Roth 
Harold Williams 
Orvil Wright 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
C. J. Litscher Elec- 


trie Company 
James Devos 
P. O. Hammer 
M. R. Reed 
E. F. Rhod 
Roy Stark 
William Velte 


Hartford, Conn. 


The Electric Supply 
& Equipment Com- 


pany 
Frederic A. Ablett 
Irving D. Ball 
Austin H. Bradley 
John Bushnell 
William A. Griswold 
Raymond EK. Hendricks 
Ned J. Henzel 
Gilbert H. Kreoll 
F. Mahar 
Alberta Miller 
L. . Pond 
Robert Gerard Powers 


Hawthorne, Ill. 


Western Electric 
Company 
. Andriuzzo 


< 
H. G. Aten 

J. C. Altshuler 
M 

H 


EdOmPp PP Hgone 


. W. Alexander 


L. Brislane 
F. J. Brimslik 
A. Bernacki 
J. Birnbaum 
C. M. Briedy 
Cc. V. Conway 
H. H.'Clarke 
F. BE. Clark ° 
H. D. Childs 
S. Chilar ’ 

F. Chouinard 
R. Cullen’! 
P. J. Conway 
F. E. Conrad | 
R. L. Combs 
W. B. Dinse 
R. L.'. Doran 
L. E. Detury 


ee 
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W. J. Erickson L. H. Rammee BE. A. Pubanz Harry I. Wood Elec- C. R. Slensby 
S. E. Foley E. F. Schultheiss Cc. D. Russell tric Compan William Simpson 
E. J. Felton H. Stegman Hobart Sanders pany Joseph Sporer 
J. E. Fisk J. C. Snell William Swenson A. Dewey Able F. J. Schmidt 
W. §. Griffiths G. Staral . E. Tann Roland C. Goodwin Miles Sullivan _ 
W. J. Gibbons + ee Paul Thornton A. R. Hudson Marion Wachowiak 
J. M. Garnip L. Smith Arthur Tobias John L. Reighart Herbert Weckwerth 
M. Hagen F. M. Shanley Wilbur Witcraft Ferdinand F. Valinoti : ; ; 
Cc. Huhn »- i a, 5 ~ bie 7 Minneapolis, Minn. 
& i fare J. A. Wells Funsten Electric bmn "s a Northern Electric 
H. Hicks L. R. Wiese Company ectric Supply Company 
A. J. Ekstrom Company John M. Bailey 
F. G. Ford Grady Cox George F. Berg 
R. F. Funsten George O. Friedel, Jr. Harry H. Cory 
M. P. Johnson W. A. Grills Frank C. Fletcher 
G. A. Mears 











Missouri Valley 


Electric Company 
John T. Searls 


Western Electric 


Conley M. Harris 
Jack McNish 

H. G. Mitchel, Jr. 
M. A. Patterson 
Robert Prather 
Don B. Rutledge 
N. H. Spindler 
V. A. Watson 


Guy V. Goding 
George Goldman 
Herbert W. Hale 
Arthur C. Johnson 
Thomas S. Kaplan 
Dennis Keefe 

A. C. Moarn 

T. D. Mullin 


*William A. White Cc. R. Oberley 
R sige rd ‘ B. W. Smith 
L. Arnold Milwaukee, Wis. George A. Watts 


William J. Berger 
G. R. Brandow 
L. R. Brown 

H. E. Bucher 

T. W. Conrad 


Julius Andrae & 
Sons Company 


Carl J. Andrae 
P. T. Bowler 


Western Electric 
Company 


William Aasgard 
E. Abrahamson 











R. R. De Forest Harold Cole V. Abrahamson 
R. Felton Erling C. Christophson Alfred Anderson 
A. G. Fisher J. F. DeBoth H. M. Anderson 
L. G. Gross John P. Ellenbecker Edward J. Aubrecht 
M,C . Barr Albert Esche Leonard Burns 
F. C. Huling Russell D. Gray Fred Byers 
L. Kidd B. M. Gloudeman L. R. Carter 
C. E. Morrison Harris T. Gibout E. W. Cashman 
C. L. Mutschler Walter Guetzlaff T. lL. Cutter 
M. Naylor S. W. Holmes Harry Davis 
H. F. Nearing Edward Hart R. C. DeCou 
G. N. Olmstead J. P. Hagerty R. F. Dowling 
D. L. O'Neill M. C. Meyer G. J. Duke 
A. J. Osborne G. R. Hoffman F. J. Farrington 
G. E. Paxton S. W. Holmes Charles Flintzer 
W. E. Saylor J. ©. mouse John Fornell 
W. F. Smith 
Walter C. Graham H. B. Stone 
W. T. McCullough Electric Company, J. A, Swift a 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Sergeant, Company M, W. Switala : 

320th Infantry, 80th Division. Entered C. W. Thornton 

the army Sept. 21, 1917. Sailed for T. M. Thornton 


France May 23, 1918. Killed fighting 
in the Argonne forest, Nov. 1, 1918. 











R. J. Harkins 
W. J. Hartman 
E. C. Higgins 
F. D. Hull 

W. F. Julian 
W. D. Jackson 
J. F. Jurgens 
A. Johnson 

H. E. Johnson 
W. Kimball 

J. Kelly 
Klikuras 

H. Kavanagh 
Kvech 

S. Kistler 
G. Klecka 
Lindahl 

L. Levy 
Lavallie 
illiam J. Lyens 
I. Mohler 

T. McGuire 
. E. May 
Mikota 

. J. McArdle 
Miolnicki 
Merrill 

B. A. Nelson 
F. J. Norton 
J. Novak 
Pittman 

O. Pederson 
R. Porter 

S. C. Pietrzak 
O. W. Paglusch 


OHAZOP SAP Qe 


BOP RaAsmSE" 


T. J. Rapezynski 
H. Riff 

H. G. Robertson 
R. R. Rathgeber 
F. Rattenburg 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

Varney Electrical 
Supply Company 

Wallace D. Clark 

*Gus Herbig 

Chauncey W. Hughes 

Frank Koester 

Edward McClure 

Fred McClure 

Frank O’Grady 

John Ott 

Sidney Scarborough 

George H. Steele 

Stephen Stratton 

Louis Trefrey 

Gordon E. Varney, Jr. 

Martin Wright 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Florida Electric 
Supply Company 

R. M. Coleman 

Cc. D. LaMee 

Herbert LaMee 
George D. Lane 

E. D. Little 

Ralph Ramis 


Kansas City, Mo. 
B-R Electric Com- 


pany 
Dent Blickham 
Edwin Cotter 
W. T. Doran 
L. A. Gleason 
Harry Gorsline 
L. W. Hazard 
A. E. Herzberg 
E. A. Hickman 
Lyle LaGrass 
G. T. Prouty 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Listenwalter & 


Gough, Inc. 
Lloyd E. Weller 


Pacific States Elec- 
tric Company 

Cc. Arent 

J. C. Cook 

Leroy Davis 

R. Herb 

F. T. Holman 

H. Lea 

J. F. Munro 

W. H. Sexton 

W. E. Weber 


Western Electric Co. 
F. E. Bernsen 
William R. Black 
L. J. Bloom 

E. Compton 

E. F. Dosseair 
Galles, F. W. 

A. Hardesty 
Robert Jackson 
C. A. Sanborn 

L. H. Smith 
Ward Thompson 
Cc. R. Tucker 

Al. Whalin 


Louisville, Ky. 


H. C. Tafel Electric 
Company 
Frank T. Kent 
William Keuhn 
*C. B. Kincaid 
Lowery Marks 
L. H. Miller 
Arthur Ochs 
Louis Perelli 
Edward Smith 

Paul Tafel 
Robert Tafel 











C. E. Friedlander 
eS ee Electric Corporation. 


New York, N 


Corporal. 


Died of 


influenza in a Southern camp. 





Oscar Jurs 
Philip Koehner 
Charles Lafferty 
Gilbert Lunz 
George E. Moore 
Frank Moerchen 
A. McDaniels 
John Oberle 
Albert Quast 
Walter Quetzlaff 
Fred Ruepart 
Roman J. Reichard 


Charles Garland 
G. S. Josselyn 
Albert Kacher, Jr. 
H. J. Keller 
Vance Mclilree 
James Mooney 
George Moore 
Ralph Mondry 
Irvin B. Pattee 
H. G. Peterson 
L. A. Ruth 
Carl Sandgrén 
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William F. Schiefelbein 
R. Schneider 

J. M. Smith 

R. M. Speier 

Otto E. Trapp 

A. Thoren 

R. Waddell 


Newark, Nu J. 


‘Newark Electrical 
Supply Company 


Neilson Bunn 

Walter Clark 

Howard Dickerson 
Jack Fischer 

John Gummerman 
William Neugebauer 
*Benjamin F. Sprague 


Tri-City Electr.c 
Co., Ine. 


D. Cummings 
George Ferguson 
W. N. Hemion 
Richard Maul 

M. McGrath 
Charles Schachtelle 
Edward Williams 


New Orleans, La. 


Electrical Supply 
Company 


Theodore Broderick 
J. Carey 

L. Connor 

J. D. Cropper 

W. A. Cuny 

M. J. Elgutter 


W. J. Fortier 

L. E. Kuntz 

B. M. Lewy 

G. Lieberman 

E. L. Lhote 
Lawrence Mann 
Charles F. Rhodes 
George W. Small, Jr. 
Ben Smith 
Herbert Stern 
Joseph Stewart 
K. Weil 


New York, N. Y. 


Alpha Electric Co., 
Inc. 


Daniel Barry 
Thomas Curran 
John Degnon 
Frank Davies 

S. C. Halstead, Jr. 
James P. Johnston 
John E. McCourt 
Al. McVeigh 
Chas. Menzer 
Gus Roth 
Clarence Sissen 


Bronx Electrical 
Supply Company 
Charles F. Dougherty 

R. R. Geary 
Charles Sommers 
Samuel Frost 
Abraham Glick 
Jack Rittoff 

Max Tankelwitz 


Benjamin Timares 
Jack Tucker 








Western Electric 
Company 


J. T. Ackerson 
E. Albrecht 
. Alexander 
J. Ambler 
J. Ashley 
C. Axtman 
C. Baro 
V. A. Beuner 
F. 


. I. Blanchard 
A. Bohan 

. J. Baileau 

arry Bougard 

. A. Bowler 
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ey 
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T. B. McAdam 
R. Mack 

S. W. Mapes 
C. Marsh 

W. Mackey 

J. C. Maxon 
J. P. McCormack 
J. T. McHugh 
J. D. McMahon 
J. F. McTague 
H. G. Meier 

J. A. Mills 

N. Mirro 

J. Mischle 


A. L. Stephan 
W. W. Stickle 

L. Stumpf 

P. G. Suriani 

A. W. Swanson 
G. Swope 

W. E. Taylor 

A. S. Terry 

H. B. Tompkins 
R. J. FProat 

W. E. Traphagen 
M. F. Travers 
G. W. Van Tubergen 
C. Vogt, Jr. 















































A. Goldenberg Nugent Electrical G. c. Derrick 
J. M. Heard ). H. Dittman 
Charles Jenevin Supply Company F. Devine 
Cc. Lang William F. Melia M. E. Dowd 
Cc. F. Dunn 
W. A. Duncan 
W. Elliott 
T. W. Essig 
J. Feeny 
P. F. Ferrara C. B. Kincaid 
A. S. Fish H. C. Tafel Electric Company, Louis- 
T. J. Fitzgerald ville, Ky. Private. Trench Motor Bat- 
C. J. Flynn tery. Died of influenza, Camp Tay- 
I. Folks lor, Oct. 25, 1918. | 
A. R. Fouant 
R. C. Fowler 
W. Franck 
E. Gaertner I. H. Moore W. T. Walker 
A. J. Gallagher E. J. Moppert P. Welles 
F. P. Gallagher J. F. Moran H. J. Welsch { 
A. Gallehr F. J. Mullen KE. J. Westcott 
J. A. Ganloff G. R. Muller J. P. White 
J. Garbarino, Jr. C. S. Mumford J. P. Wiemer 
B. J. Gaylord W. H. Murphy G. H. Wildung 
F. W. Gibson W. H. Neville F. H. Wilke 
E. Green L. M. Nichols H. Wilson 
G. F. Grice W. J. Nichols A. C. Wolf 
W. Grieve F. O’Brien M. Woodward 
R. Haberman H. J. O’Brien J. H. Yates | 
J. J. Hansen J. L. S. O’Brien E. R. Zabriskie 
- + x F. Olsen 
. J. Heacoc €. & O Nel 
W. F. Hessler F. O. Palmer Norfolk, Va. 
W. M. Higgins W. Pasewark ; P 
C. E Hilbert F. Aa Patri Atlantic Electric 
A . Hoening >» Pec ; 
S. L. Hoff R. R. Pettit Company, Inc. 
F. Holligan G. Pserhofer R. B. Donaldson 
I. B. Hopwood E. T. Purcell Wesley LeBlanc 
a = Horton 4 D. eee 
. Jenner ~ es ecardo 
we T. L. Jones " z Le Reehill Oakland, Cal. 
Herman J. Smith . J. Jeremia A. eenstra . 
W. T. McCullough Electric Company, H. C. Johason F. M. Riese Panny Caen Ee 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Sergeant. Machine H. 3° Kena E. J. Roche tric Company 
Gun_ Company, 319th Infantry. En- G A aoe Z. F. Roe H. G. Cloua 
tered army Oct. 6, 1917. Sailed for + a Bene i oe C. L. Malone 
France May 7, 1918. Killed in action W. Kelly, J: F. A. Schad! sai 
in the Argonne forest, Sept. 28, 1918. TR cpr ie 2 H. J. Schadler 
William J. Kelley A. O. Scherr Omaha, Neb. 
4 ~ ag i. z —— . 
; > oe . 2. aoe The McGraw Co 
j : ° Cc. J. King B. W. Seaman 
= tl Stbley-P wtman Elec- F. S. Kirby E. C. Secker F. M. Brewster 
H. R. Muth tric Corporation G. Kirchner J. H. Sendele John Dudgron 
L. A. Parisy H. W. Kloth H. T. Shannon Glen Dutton 
V. B. Waltman *A. J. Cunningham H. W. Knudsen E. Singer M. A. Giles 
‘ F. W. Faust W. D. Koch D. Snively J. J. Gillespie 
Interstate. Electric *cC. E. Friedlander G. C. Krenning J. L. Snyder L. T. Hildrum 
Company George Garman N. T. Laird G. G. Snyder T. T. Jones 
Fred Ross A. Lake, Jr E. F. Southerton Glen La Sourd 
Harrison Boudreaux H. S. Stratton J. A. Lani J. Spadafora William Larson 
James Cooney J. T. Sullivan J. F. Logan J. F. Springer Louis Malaske 
J. Dalferes Lyle G. Wallis J. V. Lynch V. G. Stark John Mrzlak 
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Harry Nelson 
D. G. Pilkington 
L. H. Pitkin 

F. K. Rossiter 
A. G. Sykes 

I. M. Whitney 
Western Electric 
Company 

M. Horn 

A. Jackson 

T. Johnson 

W. H. Jones 

B. Krakowski 


Pa 


R. F. Pettit 
R. Whitefield 


Frank H. Stewart 
Electric Company 


Nathan E. Blankley 
Frank J. Block 
Russell Evans 
Raymond Frohner 
Rudolph F. Haar 
Alexander Halgas 
Ernest H. Harding 
Harry A. Hawk 




















Edgar Gardner Bernard, Jr. 
President of Troy Electrical 


Company, Troy, 


Machinist’s 


mate, first class, Navy, 9th Regiment. 
Died at training station, Pelham Bay, 
N. Y., Oct. 14, 1918, of influenza and 


pneumonia. 





Lam 

V. Lammey . 
Lancaster 
Madden 

J. McCall 
C. McLean 
. W. Moss 
J. Pangburn 
L. Perrigo 
4 Powell 


ae ee 


. M. Weber 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electric Service Sup- 

plies Company 
Robert C. Henry 
Earl Kauffman 


Ira W. Schmidt 
T. Louis Wagner 


Elliott-Lewis Elec- 
trical Co., Ine. 


William H. Behrens 
John R. Canning 
Fred R. Clark 

Guy C. Gramley 
James P. MclIlhenny 
J. H. Swarr 

J. A. Weinberg 
Harry Wetter 


Jones-Beach & Co. 


W. F. Dietrich 
A. S. Fairfield 
L. A. Hutchinson 
A. J. Killian 

S. A. MacDonald 


Richard Hunter 
Milton E. Jewett 
oe L. Jones 
K. Kaiserman 
W. Lester Kirby 
George Lotter 
Robert E. McLaughlin 
Milton Nees 
Boyd A. Propert 
Leo A. Purdue 
William Sayre 
Cc. C. Schuyler 
G. Earle Walker 
Harry Wegar 
Fred Wieshner 


H. C. Roberts Elec. 
Supply Company 

Robert Burg 

Warren Fowler 

Winfield Gheen 

; P. Hess 

pee Hoffman 

Fred’ D. Johnson 

Heiman Lavner 

Harry Newman 

Wallace Taylor 

Fred A. Vincett 

Ww. W. Wagner 

H. G. Whitman 

H. A. Winterknight 

Irvin J. Zorn 


Western Electric 
Company 


J. A. Adams 

R. N. Allenbaugh 
A. W. Andrews 
. G. Baker 

J. Bannon 
T. Bayless 
R. Beane 


. S. Beckett 
J. Bisciotti 
C. Blaker 
K. Boynton 
P. Bransford 
M. Brehm 
H. Budd 

G. Burch 
Cassedy 

J. Colbert 
S. Craven 
C. Creamer 
O. Crocker 
. J. Derrickson 
ie Donnelly 
S. Donohue 
E. Ebert 


Engelkraut 
J. Eynon 
R. Fielding 
L. Fischer 
Fleck 
J. Foley 
J. Gallagher 
J. Guinan 
D. Haslett 
P. Hauck 
Henderson 
W. Hoffman 
H. Hood 
C. Hood 
J. Hopkins 
V. Houlihan 
Huber 
B. Jackson 
H. Jackson 
Kane 
Keller 
Kelley 
F. Kelly 
L. Kelly, Jr. 
E. Kratzer 
J. Kennelly 
Kerr 
Koch 
W. Kreamer 
S. Krumrine 
H. Lester 
W. F. Loesch 
J. Lurker 
J. Lynch 
T. Lyons 
E. Mackle 
Malcolm 
D. Matheson 
D. Matteo 
F. McCourt 
S. McKenna 
J. McKnight 
E. Moon 
Moran 
K. ivtvi gan 
H. Morgan 
J. Morris 
F. Neidig 
Nelson 
D. Nessler 
C. Nowell 
He O’Brien 
Owens 
i Perry 
E. Polaski 
W. Ponsford 
. L. Powers 
J. Quigg 
. Rader 
Bee Randolph 
. Ww. Rhoads 
B. Rice 
. W. Rodham 
. TT Ruark 
A. Savage 
E. Schoch 
R. Schlotzhauer 
. L. Scull 
. Smyth 
F. Stevens 


ee ee as 
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L. Tillinghast 
J. Turner 

. J. Uhrman 
L. Vaughan 
EK. Watkins . 
. R. Wellsford 
Washington 
- Whittaker 


ee 


W. Engarde, Jr. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Doubleday-Hill Elec- 


tric Company 
Frank Ambrose 
Earl Bailey 
W. L. Baker 
Walter A. Brand 
Roy C. Dear 
H. E. Digby 
John L. Falkenberg 
F. M. Hall 


Harry Hallowman 
N. . Heakin 
Henry Hehman 
C. Phillips Hill 
G. Brown Hill 
Howard H. Israel 
A. J. Maschauer 
James McCoy 

D. A. McDonald 
F. M. Perring 
Carl Shaffer 

J. R. Stanton 

Ww. S. Willis 

W. E. Worrall 
Thomas Zimmerly 


W. T. McCullough 
Electric Company 


*Walter C. Graham 
Raymond S. Pfeiffer 
*Herman J. Smith 
Eugene C. Vay 


Union Electric Com- 
pany 

W. E. Baird 

Herman Beehrman 


T. S. Biel 
Fay P. Drass 


Birney 
Fabish 


eh Ta) 


Fd 
=e 
oO 


D. Freer 

. R. Gano 

. C. Goodman 

A. Hollins 

J. Hunkele 

Kramer 

r. Linkenheimer 
. Lippert 
Mahr 


SP oP 


aaaae 
Ss 
= 
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G. Scheuble 
J. Schoos 
R. Sellers 
V. Tweed 
W. Warden 


Portland, Ore. 


Pacific States Elec- 
tric Company 


Robert Bremmer 
Roy Cox 
W. B. George 
Louis Hardor 
Charles Hubbard 
William Hughes 
Jesse Lowther 
Winston Mack 
Oscar Miller 
James Murphy 
Herbert Oliver 
Paul E. Overend 
Charlie Ross 
Charles Stewart 
E. Swanson 
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Ernie Thrun 


The F. Bissel 
Ohio. Private. 


Company, Toledo, 
Killed by a high ex- 


plosive shell in the fighting near Ver- 


dun, Sept. 27, 1918. 





Daniel Finn 

W. F. Gienau 
John Hauserman 
P. A. McCoy 
David Poole 
Fred Ruof 

Louis Sayre 

H. G. Shrader 
Cc. J. Toner 


Western Electric 
Company 


F. J. Audet © 
H. P. Bergman 


Providence, R. I. 
Boss Electrical Sup- 
ply Company 


Joseph Pratt. 
S. L. Southey 


Richmond, Va. 
Western Electric 
Company 


M. C. Beckner 
R. H. Bouligny 
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. H. Clarke 
S. Dalton, Jr. 
a» Dashiell 


B. Ehmig 
+ % Finnegan 
E. Harris 

H. Hobson 
= Howard 


. Thornton 
R. Tompkins 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Central Telephone 
and Electric Com- 
pany 


Richard Alexander 
Frank Blunck 
a Brown 

W. Clark 
Frank A. Dierker 
Walter Ehman 
A. A. Hubeli 
Earl D. Israel 
E. H. Moncrieff 
John O’Donnell 
Charles F. Phillips 
Gerald A. Phillips 
L. D. Scanlon 
A. A. Switter 


Manhattan Electri- 
cal Supply Com- 
pany, Inc. 


Walter Cook 
Wyatt Dancy 
Vivian Endicott 
Ray Glover 
George Kemper 
William Shea 
John Surman 
Walter A. Ward 
Harry White 
Alfred Williams 
E. Woods 


Wesco Supply Com- 
pany 


L. C. Arnold 
J. E. Franey 
—- Fremder 
Griefield 
& W. Harrison 
G. R. Hawkins 
Felix Holcomb 
J. E. Laufkoetter 
J. McNamara 
E. H. Michaels 
E. T. Robinson 
Charles Scudder 


W. Sims 

Western Electric 
Company 

B. F. Ahrens 

William R. Auld 

E. P. Betz 

William C. Biel 

A. Burg 

a Burkhart 

R. E. Campbell 

By, a Davis 

G. L. Delany 

A. S. Dowell 

J. H. Gerhard 

H. L. Godfrey 

C. Goyert 

W. E. Henges 

A. Huber 

Cc. C. Hutchison 

K. P. Jones 

B. F. Krieg 

L. G. McNamara 

H. L. Meyers 

E. A. Mims 

E. M. Monahan 

R. Neudeck 

R. M. Peck 

R. R. Pennycook 

J. B. Runnells 

BH. PRP. Hyan 


W. J. Sullivan 
H. B. Snyder 
C. H. Younger 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Holabird Electrical 
Company 


H. Ansel 

E. J. Duggan 
R. E. Henry 
R. G. Holabird 
L. C. Moore 

J. C. Williams 


tric Company 


F. Babcock 
Badrian 

W. Carroll 
M. Claybough 
C. Douglas 
H. Du Bois 
E. Dunning 
Fink 

I. Gilbert 

. G. Gordon 
Haas, Jr. 
A. Kennedy 
Kimme 

W. Locke 
J. Marra 
R. Marron 
B. McChesney 
A. Mulvany 
B. Plotz 
F. Rea 
Slee 
Steffens 
Swortfiguer 
J. Walters 
Zemansky 


MSSMAtP eS sOSmS TAS 


Western Electric 
Company 


. Adams 

. Adelsdorfer 
Ball 
Ballaseux 
. Barquist 
Bernett 

. Bidstrup 
. Bischoff 
Bondiett 

D. Bradford 
Brown 

W. Brown 
E. Brunk 
M. Burke 
J. Callaway 
J. Carroll 

. B. Catterlin 
Coleman 
Datson 
Dewar 
Downie 

E. Dryer 
Faveto 

L. Finley 
Fletcher 

S. Flower 

J. Fontes 
Gauzza 
Grand 
Gregg 

Gas Gregor 


Aa "Sashes 
A. Harper 
L. Heisner 
Hine 

S. Irvine 
H. Johnson 
J. Johnston 
F. Jones 
A. Kanouse 
E. Keegan 


SOUT bly 


G. Lescallect 
Marechal 

F. Martin 
Mataname 
A. McLaughlin 
McPherson 
C. McRae 
P. Merrill 
A. Moller 
Muller 

Cc. Murillo 
R. Murray 
. G. Murray 


ee 




















C. H. Nichols V. P. Coupal 
L. I. Novicoff P. E. Day 
J. H, Olsen E, E. Disney 
L. Payne M. Dore 
F. M. Powers F. A. Drake 
W. A. Ray C. G. Friedenthal 
L. M. Ray J. Fulton 
A. E. Renard William L. Golden 
N. E. Rockwell H. E. Grant 
D. M. Salsbury C. Haftings 
E. Schiller D. R. Herrick 
R. W. Scholes Cc. W. Highsmith 
C. F. Schubert R. H. Hoesly 
A, Shainin E. T. Holst 
RF. pu F. E. Lahaie 
H. L. Sterrick J. J. Lisiecki, Jr. 
Al W. Swenson. J. T. McNeill 
L. T. Thompson C. F. Morris 
R. L. Tillett E. R. Noble 
J. E. Trotter C. J. O’Leary 
E. M. Unmack R. J. Rasmussen 
F. L. Vann M. F. Reed 
W. J. Vervais W. C. Sanders 
A. J. Cunningham 
Sibley-Pitman Electric Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. Corporal. Killed in 
action in France. 
J. F. Wallace J. Sorenson 
H. E. Wallace G. S. Talbot 
H. C. Washburn H. W. Williams 
o bon g c i 
q eaton Sioux Ci 
G. Williams — ay, in 
Cc. D. Williams The McGraw Com- 
H. W. Williams pany 
Seattle, Wash. Paul Caquette 
M. Frohow 


Pacific States Elec- 
tric Company 


Clifford M. Hoiby 
Paul F. Kennedy 
Albert B. Martin 
Donald L. Munger 
Cc. M. Nillson 
John Wightman 


Western Electric 
Company 


William Alberts 
Allsup 
Andrews 

C. Bachman 
I. Baker 

V. Baughman 
. I. Booton 
M. Botkins 
E. Bruce 
Carlson 
Carlson 

L. Carman 

. R. Carnaby 
Christiansen 


Hear RM BnO 


John Hanson 

Cc. W. Hinkley 
E. Hogan 

J. Lawson 

John Levich 

G. A. Leyson 
Walter Linquist 
M. Mayta 

E. S. Price 

D. W. Sample 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mohawk Electrical 
Supply Company 
Earnest Blessing 
Claude L. Congdon 
Harry D. MacRae 
H. C. Roberts Elec- 
tric Supply Com- 
pany 
Robert A. Burg 
Frederick Johner 


Hieman J. Lavner 
Fred A. Vincett 


Toledo, O. 
The F.. Bissell Com- 
pany 


Guy Allen 

Julius Bevington 
Carl Burk 

Fray Garrett 
William M. Haas 
Frank Hancox 
Charles Harms 
Arnold Hayes 
Arthur Knierim 
H. J. LaFontaine 
James Malcolm 
Victor Miller 
Henry Poll 
Arthur C. Prange 
Lynn Pratt 
Edward Rosenberg 
Arthur Rudy 
Newton Shriver 
*Ernie Thrun 


The W. G. Nagel 
Electric Company 


Clark Adams 
R. V. Connelly 
M. W. Harrell 
H. C. Kellar 
Fred Kiemle 
L. C. Kron 

F. J. McNally 
L. J. Miller 
Charles E. Robson, Jr. 
Edgar Ruppel 
A. A. Rutter 
Earl Summerlin 
H. A. Wersell 
Wilson Thorne 


Troy, N. Y. 


Troy Electrical Com- 
pany 


*Edgar Gardner Ber- 
nard, Jr. 


Washington, D. C. 


National Electrical 
Supply Company 


H. L. Allwine 
N. B. Ames 
W. E. Anderson 
J. U. Aukward 
J. F. Ballenger 


William M. Jewell 
E. A. Johnson 

H. A. Jones 

R. C. Jones 

G. LeMerle 

L. Maschmeyer 
Mellington 

J. Meyers 

. B. Mirick 

D. Ridgway 

D. Ross 

D. Suddith 
Tornillo 

E. P. Williams 


<eWsOn am 


Wilmington, Del. 


Garrett, Miller & 
Company 


John Ayars 
Dorsey Blake 
John Brodley 
Philip Flannigan 
Ernest Freibel 
William Fritz 
Fred Gibason 
William Johnson 
Paul Mackey 

Otis McDaniel 
William B. Osmond 
H. Schechinger 
Norman Woodward 
Jack Wright 
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Do You Understand the 


Provisions of Your 


Fire Insurance Policy? 


Failure to Understand the 80 Per Cent Co- 


insurance Clause Has Frequently Resulted in 


Inability to Collect an 


Cover Fire Loss—Here Are Some Examples 
Showing How the Clause Actually Works 


By EDWIN L. SEABROOK 


66 OT one merchant in ten un- 

N extn the provisions of 

his fire insurance policy or 

knows whether he is fully covered 
or not.” 

This is a statement from a fire 
insurance broker doing a big busi- 
ness, dealing with large risks, who 
has adjusted many losses, and he 
spoke out of his own experience. 
What this fire insurance broker said 
is worth the best consideration of 


every electrical jobber, contractor 
and dealer. 
Several years ago a merchant 


whom the writer knew very well 
operated quite an extensive depart- 
ment store. He carried fire in- 
surance the same as other business 
men, but when the_policies were re- 
ceived he threw them in the safe 
with only a casual glance, just as 
many other business men do. This 
merchant had a fire one night, but 
this did not give him more than 
ordinary concern, as fire losses go, 
because he felt that he was fully 
covered for any loss, however great 
it might be. 

When it came to adjusting his loss 
great was his surprise to learn that 
he could collect just about one-half of 
it. There was no mistreatment by 
the insurance company. They paid 
every dollar that they had agreed to 
pay under the terms of the policy 
contract. What this merchant failed 
to understand was the 80 per cent 
co-insurance, or average clause, 
which was in his policy. This clause 
is in effect an agreement between the 
insured and the company to deter- 
mine the proportion of any loss for 


Amount Sufficient to 


which the company is 
liable. This is condi- 
tional upon the amount 
of insurance carried in 
proportion to the value 
of property covered. 
The 80 per cent clause, 
which is in all fire in- 


is likely to happen to your store. 
whether it will or not. But do you know that you have 
fulfilled your part of the 80 per cent co-insurance clause? 
That’s the question you can answer. 







i) 
a | 
a 
a 
a 
2. 
“i 


Of course, you don’t believe that anything like this 


You cannot know 





surance policies in prac- 
tically these words, is as follows: 

In consideration of the reduced rate 
at which this policy is written, it is 
expressly stipulated and made a con- 
dition of this contract, that this com- 
pany shall be liable for no greater pro- 
portion of any loss than the amount 
hereby insured bears to 80 per cent of 
the actual cash value of the property 
described herein at the time when such 
loss shall happen, nor for more than 
the proportion which this policy bears 
to the total insurance thereon. 

How many electrical jobbers and 
contractors have figured out just 
what this means and how it affects 
the amount they can collect from the 
company in case of a loss? How 
many realize that this clause in the 
policy, which is simply a contract be- 
tween the company and the insured, 
makes them partners with the com- 
pany under certain conditions, these 
conditions being that the insured 
must carry insurance to a certain 
percentage of the value of his stock, 
machinery, fixtures, etc.? 


WHEN THE INSURANCE MUST BE 
INCREASED 


Under the 80 per cent co-insurance 
clause the electrical contractor takes 
out insurance to the amount of 80 
per cent of cash value of the prop- 
erty. He must not only take out 
this percentage, but he must keep 


this same ratio of insurance to the 
value of his property. If he increases 
his stock (or machinery) or the 
stock increases in value on account 
of a rising market, he must increase 
his insurance proportionately. If 
he does not so increase his insur- 
ance under these conditions, he be- 
comes a co-insurer, or partner, in 
any loss that occurs. He really in- 
sures himself for the amount that he 
is short in the ratio between 80 per 
cent and the full value. This self- 
insurance must pay its proportion 
of any loss. 

This is the clause which so many 
electrical contractors fail to under- 
stand, or if they understand it, they 
fail to observe in practice—to their 
own loss sooner or later. 

Many business men have the idea 
that the 80 per cent co-insurance 
clause means that only 80 per cent 
can be collected from any loss. This 
is not true. If the property is prop- 
erly insured the full amount of the 
loss up to the amount stated in the 
policy can be collected. If a loss 
amounts to or exceeds 80 per cent of 
the value, the co-insurance clause is 
inoperative and the company pays 
the full amount which is named in 
the policy. 

An illustration or two will make 
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clear the workings of the 80 per cent 
clause in case of loss. 


EXAMPLE NO. 1 


‘Waele: Gf SirOnerty <8 css ceeic ccees 
Insurance necessary (80 per cent 

clause) 
Insured carries 
Loss 


cA A we eee et ee ee On 


In this case the insured carried 
$8,000 of insurance, which is 80 per 
cent of the requirements of the co- 
insurance clause. In a loss insured, 
under such conditions, the co-insur- 
ance clause would not operate and 
the full amount of the loss, $4,000, 
would be paid in full. In a policy 
like the above the company would 
pay the full amount of any loss up 
to $8,000, this being the maximum 
amount named in the policy. 


EXAMPLE NO. 2 


Value of property 
Insurance necessary (80 per cent 


CREM icles at weet bene eioees 8,000 
BRSURCE CAEEICN: 6.5. b6. tees sis esctd ce eel eres 4,000 
MOH aoa. e-5le o Hae Bae be We ae we aOR ee 2,000 


In this case the insured should 
have carried $8,000 insurance, the 
necessary amount under the co-insur- 
ance clause, but only carried $4,000, 
which is four-eighths or one-half of 
what he should have carried. Being 
one-half of the insurance short, un- 
der the terms of the co-insurance 
clause, he must stand one-half of the 
loss, or $1,000, and the company 
pays the balance. 

It was in this position the mer- 
chant mentioned in the second para- 
graph of this article found himself 
when he had the fire. Either he did 
not understand the _ co-insurance 
clause or his broker did not make 
him understand it, or he had failed 
to consider the additional amount of 
stock taken in since the policies were 
written for him. He did not keep 
his stock covered by 80 per cent of 


insurance. 
EXAMPLE 
Value of property 
Insurance necessary 
clause) 
Insured carries 
Loss 


NO. 3 


(80 per cent 


In this case the company pays the 
entire amount of the policy, $4,000, 
although it is only one-half of what 
he should have carried. This loss 
is paid in full because the loss 
amounts to 80 per cent of the value 
of the property. In this connection 
the difference between a total and 
a partial loss should be considered. 
In the above instance, if the insured 
has sustained a loss of $7,000 he 
could have collected only $3,500. 

There is nothing to prevent the in- 
sured from carrying more than 80 
per cent of the value in insurance if 


he so desires. For example, on a 
$10,000 value he can carry $8,500, 
$9,000 or $10,000, and the company 
must pay all of any loss up to the 


‘amount insured. There are two other 


co-insurance clauses; namely the 100 
per cent (or full) and the 90 per 
cent. These follow the same exam- 
ples named above, merely substitut- 
ing the percentage of insurance to 
be carried. 

There are some complaints against 
the 80 per cent clause, but these are 
due entirely to a misunderstanding 
of what is required of the insured 
and misconception of the real na- 
ture of insurance. Fire insurance is 
a distribution of the losses of a few 
over the many insurers. The in- 
surance company collects premiums 
from the many, and this collection 
should be an equitable one. The 
reason co-insurance, or average 
clauses, are attached to insurance 
policies, is to distribute equitably the 
premiums and to equalize the pay- 
ment of losses in proportion to the 
amount of premium paid. 

It would not be fair for one man 
to pay a premium of $100 and collect 
a loss of $1,000, while another man 
under exactly the same conditions 
paid a $100 premium and collected 
a $5,000 loss in full. It would not be 
fair for one business man to in- 
sure for 15 per cent, another for 70 
per cent, and another for 100 per 
cent. The one carrying 15 per cent 
insurance would not be paying his 
share of premium to the general 
fund, which the insurance companies 
distribute in paying losses, unless 
the insurance company would pay his 
loss in like proportion. If this were 
the case some would pay less than 
their share of premiums and collect 
the full amount of insurance carried. 
To illustrate: 

A person cannot place $3,000 worth 
of insurance on $6,000 worth of 
stock, machinery, etc., and expect to 
collect the full amount of the policy 
in case of loss. He must insure to 
at least 80 per cent of the value if 
he expects to be paid in full for a 
partial loss. Yet few policy holders 
remember to do this. 


APPLYING THE CONDITIONS TO 
SEPARATE ITEMS 


There is another important part 
of the co-insurance clause that should 
be well understood and observed. It 
reads as follows: 


If this policy be divided into two or 
more items, the foregoing conditions 
shall apply to each item separately; 
and if two or more buildings, or their 
contents be included in a single item, 
the application of the provision as to 
special inventory or appraisement shall 
be limited to each building and its con- 
tents. 


This clause is of special importance 
and significance to electrical contrac- 
tors. It has specific reference to 
buildings, machinery and stock writ- 
ten in one policy. It is just as spe- 
cific in its reference to machinery and 
stock in one policy, where the co- 
insurance clause is used and where 
it is necessary to name _ specific 
amounts on each item. The value of 
the stock carried by the electrical 
contractor must be named in the 
policy in one item, and the value of 
the machinery in another. In case 
of loss the stock and machinery 
would be valued separately. There- 
fore, in order to collect the full 
amount of loss, insurance to 80 per 
cent of the value of each (stock and 
machinery) must be carried. A little 
study of this feature will show that 
in case of loss it is possible to collect 
in full on one item and stand a por- 
tion of the loss on the other item. 

Where the 90 per cent or 100 per 
cent co-insurance clause is used in the 
policy, it is not necessary to name 
specific amounts on the buildings, 
machinery and stock. These are cov- 
ered under a blanket form reading: 
“On all property of assured, etc.” 

As values of machinery and stock, 
also buildings, have greatly increased 
during the past two years, the 
amount of insurance carried should 
be increased accordingly. Losses are 
adjusted on market prices or replace- 
ment values, less depreciation, at the 
time of the loss, and not on the pur- 
chase price. It is quite possible that 
there are many electrical contractors 
who before the war were carrying 
insurance amounting to 80 per cent 
of the value of the property, and are 
not now doing so, because the value 
of their property has increased while 
their insurance has remained at the 
same amount. Perhaps the insur- 
ance which before the war amounted 
to 80 per cent, or more, of the value 
of the property, may not be more 
than 50 per cent or 60 per cent of 
the present value. How this would 
work out in case of a fire is shown 
in illustration No. 2. 

Your fire insurance policy is not 
merely a scrap of paper, but a valid 
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contract between the. company and 
yourself. If the conditions named 
in the policy are observed by the 
insured, the company will do its part 
in settling losses, generally to the 
entire satisfaction of the insured. 
Insurance companies cannot be phi- 
lanthropists. They are dealing with 
hard facts and make their settle- 
ments according to the policy provi- 
sions and those furnished them by 
the insured. Of course, there is 
plenty of fire insurance litigation, 
but most of it occurs because the 
insured has failed to live up to his 
part of the contract. The insurance 
companies are well aware that the 
courts will enforce the contract in 
case they (the companies) are at 
fault. For this reason they do not 
invite litigation against themselves. 

Here is a case where the court de- 
cided quickly against the insured and 
he failed to collect anything whatever 
for a loss. 


WHEN IGNORANCE WAS COSTLY 


Every policy contains the right of 
the company to an appraisement for 
the purpose of ascertaining the loss. 
In this particular case the fire badly 
damaged a store building, stock and 
fixtures. A few days after the fire 
an adjuster went to the place of the 
fire and demanded an. appraisement. 
The insured paid no attention to 
this, but filed his proof of loss. 
Shortly after this the insurance com- 
pany, in writing, made a demand 
for an appraisement, so it could make 
a decision whether to pay the loss 
in cash or repair, rebuild or replace. 
Under the terms of the policy the 
company had a perfect right to do 
this. 

The insured ignored the demand 
and a few days later tore the build- 
ing down without the knowledge or 
consent of the insurance company. 
In a few days after this he filed a 
second proof of loss, which was just 
about double the amount asked for 
in. the first proof. The insurance 
company refused to pay anything 
on account of the loss. Its conten- 
tion was that the insured had denied 
it the chance to exercise its option 
to repair, rebuild, replace or pay in 
cash. The court upheld the com- 
pany and in its decision said: “The 
plaintiff cannot recover on these poli- 
cies, and the reason is he tore down 
his buildings before the company had 
a chance to exercise its option either 


to pay an appraised valuation fixed 
by the arbitrators or to rebuild the 
building.” 

It is certainly difficult to under- 
stand how a business man who has 
paid his premium for an insurance 
policy, which may cover practically 
all the property he has in the world, 
can be so careless as to ignore the 
conditions of the policy. It can be 


explained only on the theory that he 
did not know the requirements of the 
policy. : 

In conclusion, this axiom may be 
applied: Understand the conditions 
of your fire insurance policy and 
comply with them. Place your in- 
surance with reputable brokers, and 
you will have no trouble on the ad- 
justment and collection of any loss. 





How Overhead Costs Make or Break 


the Contractor 


RECENT canvass of local condi- 
A tions in a city of the North- 
west showed that about 90 
per cent of the electrical contractors 
had “broken into” the contract- 
ing business from subordinate po- 
sitions as linemen or electricians. 
A general characteristic of these 
men was the lack of business train- 
ing, as a reason of which sys- 
tematic methods in keeping ac- 
counts, figuring on new work, etc., 
were entirely lacking. It was ap- 
parent to the officers of the local 
contractors’ association that the 
greatest service which could be 
rendered to the fraternity would be 
of an educational nature calculated 
to help the small contractor organize 
his business on systematic lines. 
For example, the usual method of 
estimating new work was to look 
over the work, count the number of 
outlets, estimate the material re- 
quired, and to the cost of material 
add the daily wage at which the 
estimator was accustomed to work. 
Small contractors, who had long fol- 
lowed this method, complained that 
they could not understand why they 
were not able to meet collections 
although they were working regu- 
larly and usually able to collect for 
their work promptly. The secretary 
of the local association presented an 
entirely new phase of the matter to 
these men when he asked them to 
explain how they expected to pay 
office rent, allow for uncollectible 
accounts, replacement of tools, etc. 
As a result of the educational cam- 
paign which he carried on, an entirely 
new basis of figuring work was 
recognized as necessary, and the con- 
tractors revised their methods ac- 
cordingly. 
One contractor came to the secre- 
tary complaining that he “did not 


think the association was doing him 
any good” because the jobbers had 
apparently combined in an arrange- 
ment to refuse him further credit. 
An examination of the true state of 
affairs by the secretary showed that 
this contractor owed various jobbers 
sums totaling $1,200; that he had no 
stock that could be regarded as 
security for this amount; and that 
for about a year and a half the job- 
bers had continued to allow him 
credit for material used. The secre- 
tary succeeded in convincing this 
man that, instead of being in com- 
bination against him, the jobbers 
had in reality been his bankers for 
more than a year, and that he had 
been able to remain in business only 
because of their willingness to 
finance his ventures. 


How UNDESIRABLE COMPETITORS 
WERE ELIMINATED 


Finally the “educational cam- 
paign,” which featured the analysis 
of overhead costs, eliminated from 
the association several of the “curb- 
stone element” or contractors with- 
out offices, who had so far failed to 
realize that they could earn more at 
day labor than in carrying the over- 
head of the small contractor and 
working in competition with others 
of greater resources already in the 
same field. The secretary actually 
found work for several of these at a 
regular daily wage of $4, which was 
considerably more than they could 
possibly have earned in the contract- 
ing game. This was considered a 
most desirable arrangement from 
the standpoint of the association, 
because, while these men were not 
desirable members they could not be 
excluded nor could the jobbers re- 
fuse to sell them material so long as 
they remained in the contractor class.. 
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Bill Goes It on Foot with Andy 


Being a Letter to Jim in Which Bill Uncorks Some of the Enthusiasm and Adventures 
He Acquired While Wearing Out a Pair of Shoes in a Day’s Hike 
with Andy, the Salesman, Down Among the Hoosiers 


EAR JIM: Ever since I re- 
[) err your high-voltage let- 

ter telling me that you are 
going to work as a jobber salesman 
and asking for some kindly parental 
advice, I’ve been wondering just 
what words I can do up in cotton 
and send to you by registered mail. 

You asked me to tell you just how 
a wide-awake jobber salesman goes 
at his work—just as if it were as 
easy to tell you that as to pass a ham 
sandwich over the counter. Well, get 
this into your head right away: 
Every Middle-Western jobber sales- 
man is wide awake. Middle-Western 
jobbers fire all somnambulists, if 
such ever get on their payroll. 

Now, guess I can answer you best 
by telling you about a day I’ve just 
had with a real, honest-to-goodness, 
solid-gold, go-get-’em-quick jobber 
salesman. Here goes: 

Really, though, this bird was a 
find among jobbers’ salesmen, in 
spite of being made out of the usual 
quantity of flesh and blood. He’s no 
story-book guy. He’s a human. 

“You ought to follow Andrews 
around for a day or two,” said his 
sales manager to me. “He sure hits 
the ball. He’s been in the army, the 
navy, and the merchant marine. 
None of these occupations were con- 
ducive to making him sympathetic. 
He was night foreman in a motor 
manufacturing shop. He started out 
selling supplies without knowing a 
piece of No. 14 wire from a P.S. key 
socket. When he went into the first 
contractor’s, shop he heaved that 30,- 
000 item, 750 page, 3,000,000,000-hp. 
catalog of ours down on the poor 
prospect’s desk with a bang and said, 
‘There, old man, pick out what you 
want.’ 

“His lack of knowledge about sup- 
plies worried him so much that he 
has since wised up on the line. Sure 
he has a vocabulary. Ever see a 
navy man that didn’t? When a con- 
tractor asked him for a smoke the 


other day he rapped out: ‘You 
cheese, you don’t think you’re going 
to smoke on me unless I get your 
business, do you?’ And he got an 
order. But you go easy on that 
method, old boy. 

“And persistent! Man alive, that 
gink tries to sell every customer 
something. If he can’t get one thing 
he does get another. ‘How about that 
schoolhouse job?’ he asked a sub- 
urban contractor. ‘Got the stuff,’ 
was the come-back. ‘Got wire?’ 
asked Andrews. ‘Sure,’ was the af- 
firmative. ‘Got enough No. 8 wire?’ 
persisted this wide-awake, pressing 
his luck. 

“Well, sure enough the contractor 
admitted that he did not have enough 
No. 8. Andrews got the order that 
the suburbanite had half intended 
to hold for another salesman. And 
besides that the wire order broke 
the crust and the single item order 
grew to a long list. So that’s why I 
think Andrews is good.” 

So much for his boss’ character 
sketch of Andrews of the Southern 
Electric Company, Chicago. I de- 
cided to follow him over his small- 
town territory for a day. Of course, 
I, too, had to pose as an employee of 
the Southern Electric Company, mak- 
ing a trip with Andrews. 

The first thing we did on that 
trip was to get up early to catch a 
trolley that would save two hours 
for the house. While ‘shaving, I 
rather wondered what the house 
would do with those hours after we 
saved them. But later in the day I 
learned. 

This car took us $1.46 worth down 
into Indiana to a town which we will 
call Hoosierville because that is not 
its name. As the car bobbed along 
Andrews told me something about 
the outlook. 

His good partner, “The Mrs.,” had 
sent postal cards ahead telling the 
trade to expect a call. It also de- 
veloped that this same “Mrs.” was 


even more than an efficient postal- 
card sender. She had learned the 
goods well enough to take orders in- 
telligently from near-by dealers over 
the phone in her husband’s absence. 
These she sent in to the house imme- 
diately. Having such valuable cieri- 
cal aid surely helped Andrews, be- 
cause how could he mail cards for 
Monday’s route to reach the trade 
in time without wifie’s help. 

Moreover, “it was bad enough to 
have to spend four hours—yes, by 
George! four hours—fixing up new 
price sheets in the catalog on Sun- 
day, without doing any more desk 
work. Some salesmen claim they fix 
up the catalog price sheets every 
night, but that kind of a bird is a 
,’ and he used that short, four- 
lettered word. “I look at all price 
changes every day, carry all new 
sheets in an envelope in my pocket 
during the week, then make a job 
of it on Sunday. I always refer to 
price sheets before quoting, anyhow, 
in these days of rapid price changes. 
After toting a catalog that weighs 
a ton all day the man is not made 
yet who can enjoy changing price 
sheets under the mucky lighting of 
a roller-towel hotel at night.” 





WHAT’S TO BE LEARNED FROM 
A PURCHASING AGENT? 


Having settled this question along 
with several world problems and havy- 
ing roundly abused the weight of the 
catalog at least four times, we got 
off at the car barn of the Hoosier- 
ville Electric Railroad. 

In we marched to greet the pur- 
chasing agent of the road. And he 
was a typical P. A. He informed us 
that the requisition which usually 
came through on Monday was de- 
layed a day because the general 
manager was out somewhere fixing a 
bridge. So Andrews employed as a 
conversation opener a competitor’s 
shipment of incandescent lamps that 
we noticed near the door. 
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“When does the road’s lamp con- 
tract expire?” 

“Well, you see, this road does not 
buy lamps. Now, to get a better price 
several roads of the same syndicate 
have grouped together and the con- 
tract is made by the purchasing 
agent of the Bingfield Interurban 
Trolley system.” Andrews made an 
almost visible mental note to get 
powerful busy in Bingfield. 

“How about your supply of Py- 
rene?” was the next question, in- 

spired by the fact that instructions 
had been issued to push Pyrene. 
Then ensued a long discussion con- 
cerning the relative prices of Pyrene 
and some newer competing product 
purporting to be just as good. And 
so it was, all during the interview— 
price, price, price. Not that Andrews 
wanted to talk price. He couldn’t 
help it. That P. A. was a price fan. 
Deliveries out of Chicago, stock, 
prompt service, fair minded adjust- 
ment of claims—all these held no in- 
terest to him. Price was the shrine 
at which he worshiped. So we left 
him with a 10-cent cigar among his 
files of price lists. He had been 
courteous, but distant. 

Pegging down the stone road to 
town sage words came from my com- 
panion. 

“A hard-boiled P. A. is right. He 
treats me better than he did when I 
first took the territory. I get my 
share of the business. On an even 
price break I get all of it because I 
think he really likes me in his half- 
human way. 

“When I first came on this route I 
told him frankly I’d like to have a 
chance to quote on his business. He 
looked me over. I noticed he ob- 
served my hands and necktie espe- 
cially. Then he blurted, ‘Sure you'll 
get some of my business. I don’t 
favor any particular firm, but your 
firm would never have got a cent 
from me as long as they sent that 
Handsome Harry in here once a 

- month.’ 

“Right there I learned a lesson. 
You don’t see me wearing any jewel- 
ry. You don’t hear me telling any 
of these birds what my salary and 
bonus totals. Not me. That was 
Harry’s trouble. He was making 
more money than any P. A. on the 
route and he didn’t mind telling 
them so in every language that pre- 
cious stones can speak. Diamonds? 
Say, he had them in stock by the 


carat. And no living P. A. likes 
that. They like to feel just a little 
better than any salesman. Their 
mental chorus runs like this: ‘I’m 


the purchasing agent, you are only 
the salesman.’ ” 

After all that first call had not 
been a blank—for me. 

Downtown the Hoosierville Elec- 
tric Shop was first up. Mr. Hummer, 
who was one-half proprietor, with 
his wife as the other half, was on his 
way to the door with other Chamber 
of Commerce delegates to pilot a 
prospective new factory builder 
around the town. He stopped long 
enough for a cheery “Hello,” and to 
ask us to call back after 3 p.m. They 
were trying to boom Hoosierville by 
getting in some new industries, con- 
fided the alert little lady behind the 
counter. This time they were look- 
ing over prospective manufacturers 
very carefully because Mr. Hummer 
had lost money on worthless, would- 
be manufacturers that the old Cham- 
ber of Commerce paid to come to 
town. With the new chamber it was 
to be different. Politicians could be- 
long but were barred from holding 
office. “Didn’t we think that was a 
clever scheme to keep local com- 
merce and industry in the hands of 
commercial and industrial men?” 
We agreed emphatically that we did, 
because we knew how the last mayor 
of the town had bunkoed the busi- 
ness people by using the old Cham- 
ber of Commerce as a means to pro- 
mote a factory which he never built 
and immediately forgot after he was 
elected. 


GUIDANCE FOR THE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


“By any chance do you know this 
prospective manufacturer?” It was 
a direct question from the shrewd 
lady merchant. Mr. Andrews admit- 
ted he knew of his former factory 
in another town in the territory. He 
told her how big it was, about how 
many people it employed, and some- 
thing about how unsuccessful it had 
been. These facts did not check with 
those given by the prospective manu- 
facturer. I imagine they may save 
Mr. Hummer some money later. It 
will be a trifle tough on the manu- 
facturer probably. But passing along 
a little information that will help a 
customer is all in a day’s work. 

As we went out the door Mr. An- 
drews called over his shoulder that 


we were on our way to see Marker & 
Marker and would be back at 3 
o’clock. 

“Got your nerve, haven’t you, tell- 
ing her you’re going out to sell a 
local industrial plant?” I inquired. 

“No, that’s the way to do it. They 
know they can’t sell Marker & 
Marker because they’re too big. They 
also know I let the little plants alone. 
We understand each other and the 
arrangement is satisfactory.” 

At Marker & Marker’s I expected 
another purchasing organization, and 
found it. But what a difference! 
George, the P. A., stuck his head 
out of the door as soon as he was at 
leisure and called: “Send that guy 
Andrews in. Hello, Andy, how are 
you? Have a couple of chairs. Sure, 
put your feet on one. I’m glad to 
see you.” 

Andrews’ enthusiasm at this wel- 
come was, much to my surprise, re- 
strained. The reason soon came out. 

“George,” he began, “We’re not 
getting as much of your business as 
we used to and I just want to ask 
you why?” 

“Andy, old man, if it wasn’t for 
you the Southern Electric Company 
wouldn’t get any,” was the comeback. 
“The One-House Electric Jobbing 
Company is quoting just 10 per cent 
under you on every requisition. You 
know when you were in line on price 
you got it all. The Southern and 
the One-House are both good on 
service and you can’t expect me to 
like you better than that 10 per cent 
all of the time.” 

This discouraging rejoinder was 
given in an entirely friendly spirit 
that is sometimes intended to convey 
the thought “You’re a fine fellow 
personally, old chap; but the firm 
you work for is a robber.” It was 
an excellent chance for a weak sales- 
man to agree with the customer and 
help “pan” the house or to do what 
is equally bad form, namely, get in 
on the aforesaid price cutting party. 
But Andy wasn’t built that way. 
Loyalty to the house was strong in 
him. So he said quietly: 

“IT suppose, George, you know what 
the One-House Electric is doing, 
don’t you? They have set out to get 
the Marker & Marker account for 
their very own. For a few weeks or 
a few months if necessary, they will 
quote you 10 per cent under the 
market consistently. They will lull 
you to sleep with their unfair com- 
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petition. They will watch you, too. 
Then just as soon as you start send- 
ing them the business without get- 
ting other bids you will begin to pay 
the losses they are now taking and 
then some. It’s the old game. Con- 
tinue to give us a chance to quote 
on every item.” 

“T’ll do it, Andy,” was the re- 
joinder. “They won’t catch me. By 
the way, how about Square D 
switches? Your price is the same as 
the One-House Electric on those, 
isn’t it?” 

Mr. Andrews admitted it was, and 
then took an order for switches 
amounting to about $120. Further 
questioning about items bought regu- 
larly brought out that a requisition 
for 60 lb. of magnet wire was on its 
way through. It was speeded up 
by the P. A. so that Friend Andy 
could take it along and possibly get 
immediate delivery. While we wait- 
ed for this, automobiles were dis- 
cussed and a few adroit questions 
were asked to learn if the P. A. him- 
self or possibly the company needed 
new batteries for their cars. This 
brought up Pyrene again as a car 
accessory. 

“Need any Pyrene for the fac- 
tory?” asked Andy. The P. A. didn’t 
know, but had heard that some of the 
men had been stealing the one-quart 
containers. Here Andy was right 
on the job again. ‘Now the way to 
stop that is to put each container in 
a little box with a thin glass front. 
Mark the box—‘Break glass with 
elbow in case of fire.’ Shaffer & 
Company cut down stealing at their 
plant by use of that stunt.” 

“As payment for that suggestion 
I’ll count up to see how many con- 
tainers we need and send in an order 
to the Southern for both containers 
and liquid,” offered the P. A. “Then 
we will box them just as you say.” 

With that he got away, for even 
where friendliness was evident An- 
drews would not stand for what. he 
called loafing conversation. He was 
calling on business and when busi- 
ness was at an end, it was time to 
go. Of course we discussed the dif- 
ference between the two purchasing 
agents as we hiked to the next call. 
Andrews’ comment was that George 
always got everyone’s best price 
plus their good-will plus their help- 
ful suggestions because he was hu- 
man. He was a real purchasing 
agent. J attempted to compliment 


Andy on hi: neat method of handling 
the price-cutting discussion and on 
the way he got an order for Pyrene 
out of his suggestion. “It’s all in 
a day’s work,” was all I heard in 
return. 


A CASE OF INGROWN GROUCH 


Our next call was made on a con- 
tractor-dealer. It was just at lunch 
hour, and he was in the store alone 
while his clerk was at home. As 
everyone in Hoosierville goes home 
for lunch no customers disturbed us. 
A window full of Morevacuum clean- 
ers provided ammunition for the 
opening gun. I inwardly wished we 
might have brought along a depth 
charge, because Mr. Tigh, the con- 
tractor-dealer, submerged any pleas- 
ant personality he may have had 
shortly before he greeted us. 

“Will you be interested in seeing 
the Southern vacuum cleaner?” No 
answer. “It surely has it on the 
large-sized Morevacuum and only 
sells for 50 cents more.” No com- 
ment. “Have you sold many of the 
larger sized Morevacuum machines?” 
Evidently not, for there was no 
reply. 

“Would you like to have me ship 
you one of the large Southern clean- 
ers?” questioned Andy after about 
three more terrible minutes of sales 
talk and half-questions to which 
there was not even a grunt in 
reply, until all at once Tigh burst 
out: 

“Not by a damn sight, cause you’d 
likely ship it C.0.D.” Oh! Boy! 
when the silence did break it sure 
made a noise. I wondered what it 
was all about, and by putting two 
and two together I got the answer. 

At least two years ago when Mr. 
Tigh had been in partnership with 
a contractor of questionable charac- 
ter he had ordered some porcelain 
under the firm name of Tigh & Still- 
well. The credit department of the 
Southern caused the porcelain to be 
shipped C.O.D. They did this purely 
on the rating of Tigh & Stillwell 
without investigating how great a 
part Mr. Tigh had to do with the 
order. Naturally Tigh was furious 
because he had bought from the 
Southern ever since he was four- 
teen years old. Then just as his 
wrath reached high C, in strolled 
poor Andy. “Good night, nurse! I 
was as popular as a pole-cat at a 
lawn party,” said Andy, telling me 


later of the incident. “But I finally 
got it straightened out so that the 
credit department let Mr. Tigh per- 
sonally have the goods. I then con 
sidered the incident closed, excepr 
that the experience had taught me 
two lessons. The first is that a 
contractor-dealer can’t be too care- 
ful about whom he picks for his 
partner, and the second is that a 
jobber’s credit department always 
needs mature judgment. But Mr. 
Tigh was of a different mind. He 
never considers the incident closed 
until after he has scornfully turned 
down the first thing I propose each 
time I call.” 

So having this off their respective 
chests the two got down to business. 
No washing machines were in sight, 
but Andy, by inquiry, found out that 
Mr. Tigh was selling the Morewash- 
ing machine which lists at $125. 


WHEN IS A SALE NOT JUSTIFIED? 


“It’s a good machine,” began 
Andy, “but the Southern has a bet- 
ter one. Ours is the only one on the 
market with a completely housed 
motor. It can be supplied in either 
galvanized or copper. All working 
parts are inclosed. It has all the ap- 
proved safety attachments. That 
makes it foolproof. It has thirty- 
seven less parts than the Morewash- 
ing. I’d like a chance to go over it 
point by point to show you it’s a bet- 
ter machine mechanically. You know 
of course, that it sells for the same 
price as the Morewashing and that 
we back it with our absolute guar- 
antee.” 

This actually roused Mr. Tigh 
enough to make him reply “This 
town is full of Morewashing ma- 
chines. I have a reputation for sell- 
ing them. They give good service. 
Why, I can show you one of them 
used by a wash woman that has had 
more service since I sold it than 
most machines get in a lifetime. I’ve 
sold three new wooden cylinders for 
it to replace three on which the 
boards were actually worn out by 
rubbing against the clothes and the 
water. This town associates More- 
washing machines with Tigh. I can’t 
afford to change.” 

Personally I believe Mr. Tigh was 
right, but, Andy argued that he 
could easily change and tell his cus- 
tomers he was always looking out for 
their interests, and had found the 
Southern to be a better machine. 
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At any rate there was no sale and 
the conversation turned to copper 
wire. Andy got an order for 10,000 
ft. of No. 14 at $12 a thousand. He 
failed to get an order for 1000 ft. 
of lamp cord, because a Detroit job- 
ber was $2 under his figure. So we 
went on our way to lunch. By this 
time I had begun to wonder how 
long it would take a jobber’s sales- 
man to talk just once to some one 
customer about each individual item 
in that 30,000 item catalog: 

After lunch we hiked the stairs 
to call on the manager of the tele- 
phone company. Usually, Andy had 
informed me, this was nothing but 
a friendly chat, as orders were 
mailed to Indianapolis to be O.K.’d, 
then sent in to Chicago for ship- 
ment to Hoosierville. Since the bill- 
ing was done at Hoosierville Andy 
got credit. But to-day it was dif- 
ferent. The manager had bought 
30,000 ft. of No. 14 wire a few 
months before in expectation of put- 
ting it into a new exchange building 
and he was worried about the copper 
market. 

He wanted assurance that the bot- 
tom wasn’t going to drop out. 
Andy gave me an opportunity to put 
my oar in so I suggested, “Perhaps 
copper is on the bottom now. Rep- 
resentatives of the Copper Export 
Association are known to be abroad. 
When they start sending in orders 
from the other side of the water 
copper may even exceed the price 
recently fixed by the government. 
The Copper Export Association is a 
powerful group.” That reasoning so 
far relieved the telephone manager 
that he asked for prices on a new 
set of batteries for the central office. 
Mr. Andrews could not quote on 
these, so we left, promising to have a 
quotation mailed from the office 
promptly. 

Back at Mr. Hummer’s, Andy dug 
out of his grip a sample of a new 
socket. Calling Mr. Hummer aside 
as if to tell him something confiden- 
tial Andy demonstrated the socket. 
He showed how easy it was to oper- 
ate from any angle. Then he per- 
mitted Mr. Hummer to try it. Deftly 
he disassembled it. Its sturdy con- 
struction and its positive make and 
break were called to Mr. Hummer’s 
attention. Then came the request 
for prices. It was plain by now that 
Andy and Hummer considered each 
other old-timers. 


That socket was one of the things 
Andy had been told to push. But 
while Hummer was interested and 
saw its possibilities he decided he 
would not order until his present 
stock was lower. Then they fell to 
talking washing machines. 


ANALYZING A WASHING MACHINE 
PROPOSITION 


Hummer was carrying a line of 
Morton washers that retailed at 
about $88. He said the town de- 
manded a cheap machine. Andy had 
the goods on him here, however, 
when he asked, “How does Tigh get 
away with it? He sells a $125 ma- 
chine. He has none in stock now 
because he just sold one, and while 
we were there some woman called 
up to ask about a Morewashing ma- 
chine.” Again Andy repeated his 
sales talk on the mechanical super- 
iorities of the Southern washer. But 
this time he went a step farther, 
taking up commercial as well as me- 
chanical features. 

It developed that Hummer added 
25 per cent for cash and 30 per cent 
for time payments to the price he 
had to pay for the Morton. In the 
two years he had been in business, 
he had received only two trouble 
calls on those already sold, and then, 
all they needed was oil. Andy lis- 
tened to all this impatiently. When 
it ended he said in an even tone that 
invited confidence: 

“Listen, you like to'make $10 just 
as well as I do. Every time you 
sell a Morton where you could sell a 
Southern you lose $10 net. There 
are some places where you can sell a 
Southern cylinder-type machine. 
There are others where they want a 
Morton dolly-type. Why not carry a 
good machine of both types? Why 
not be prepared to make more 
money, to give quality goods to all 
customers, and to meet local com- 
petition for the high class of trade? 
You know you ought to do it.” 

Hummer did know it and admitted 
it. But the spirit of the mechanic 
was strong in him. He wanted to be 
sure that the Southern machine was 
all it should be mechanically. Inas- 
much as he was going to Chicago for 
the automobile show on the following 
day he agreed to go to the South- 
ern’s house to look the machine over 
and sign an order. I learned later 
that he did. 

Andrews and I caught a 4 o’clock 


car for the next town on the route— 
a county seat 20 miles away. As we 
rode we talked over the day. Both 
agreed that the Southern’s washing 
machine agency was best placed with 
Hummer. Having exhausted our 
ready fund of strong words we said 
little about purchasing agents in 
general. 

The day had been an average one. 
Andy had about $275 in actual 
orders and had “visions” of as 
much more to result directly from 
the days work and its inquiries. 
Also there was about the usual line 
of grief to report to the house. Com- 
petitors were cutting prices. The 
Chicago man was not on the job with 
the furniture concern’s purchasing 
agent. Tigh was still sore about the 
C. O. D. affair. 

Just there, however, Andy came to 
life with a bang. The car entering 
the county seat had buzzed past a 
brand new factory building with no 
identification mark on it. Before 
we got downtown Andy had inter- 
viewed the conductor and learned 
that the new plant belonged to the 
United Bolt Company. 

“Sure,” said Andy in reply to my 
query as to what he would do about 
the new plant, “TI’ll call on that bird 
in the morning and I’]] call on him 
every time I get a chance to even if 
I have to go out of my way. I'll 
keep that up until he knows me by 
my first name. Then I’ll fit him into 
my regular trips. By that time he 
will know that our house gives serv- 
ice and that I am honest. I believe 
in selling on the reputation of the 
house in combination with the repu- 
tation of Andy.” That looked like 
sensible logic to me after what I 
had seen happen at Marker & 
Marker’s. 

At the county seat we made a 
friendly call on the telephone man- 
ager at about 5 o’clock. As we went 
to the hotel, I called it a day but 
Andy had to send in his orders and 
tell his troubles to the sales manager 
in a letter. 

I suppose the sales manager was 
glad to get the orders and didn’t 
worry about the grief, because he is 
somewhat like Andy. He believes 
“Its all in a day’s work.” 

Yours very truly, 
BILL. 

P. S. Andy walked me so far I 
practically ruined one pair of shoes. 
Do you treat? 
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The Small Order Costs Money 


NCE a grocery clerk found it advisable to change 

employers. Persons claiming to be intimate with 
the principals in the case assert that powerful influence 
was used to bring the event about. The facts are few 
and simple: 

On a busy Saturday afternoon a well-to-do customer 
telephoned to the store, giving an order to be delivered 
at once. The entire bill of goods showed a single item: 
one spool of thread. With a selling price of 5 cents and 
a possible profit of 14 cents in view, the clerk’s sense of 
propriety was somewhat disturbed. He took a heavy 
two-horse delivery wagon, got a clean coal chute and 
drove to the home of the thoughtless buyer. He dropped 
the end of the coal chute on the front porch, and when 
the owner arrived at the door he slid the “order” down 
the chute and departed. 

The electrical jobber often experiences the same 
sensations that upset the grocery clerk. He receives 
“penny” orders that cost him money to pack, bill and 
ship. He may charge the cost of handling them to 
advertising, good-will or profit and loss, but eventually 
some of that cost must go back to the buyer. One of 
the ways to help in these readjustment days is to buy 
in such quantities that profit will not be lost in handling 


cost. If anybody loses a profit everybody is hurt in 
the long run. 





When Business Makes Business 


LECTRICAL contractors and merchants often look 

at the business opportunity before them too much 
as a definite quantity, and an extra fisherman on the 
same lake with them arouses the fear that there won’t 
be enough fish to go around. 

Several years ago in a small town we know, there 
were two stores each carrying a general line of hard- 
ware, plumbing and electrical supplies. Both stores 
were long established, did a good business and, gen- 
erally speaking, divided the business of the town be- 
tween them so far as their line of work was concerned. 

But one day an intruder appeared. He came from 
the city, believed in advertising, understood ‘his busi- 
ness and opened with a vim that bade fair to sweep 
the business of the town from both the other merchants. 
One of the established merchants shook his head and 


frankly confessed that he expected the newcomer to 
hurt his business. 

Naturally the situation got interesting and the out- 
come was worth watching. The new man got business 
all right, plenty of it, but the surprising thing was that 
the other two dealers, instead of losing business, gained. 
In other words, the newcomer was acting as a stimu- 
lant in that particular line and not only doing a good 
business himself but creating business for the other 
two. If he sold a vacuum sweeper to Mrs. Jones, like 
as not Mrs. Smith across the street wanted one and 
gave the order to one of the other stores where she had 
always traded. Men who had intended to put their 
property in better repair and install outlets, but had 
neglected it for one reason or another, made arrange- 
ments for the work when they saw other men doing the 
same thing. Houses were wired and the presence of elec- 
tricity meant the sale of electrical devices. 

But not only town business increased. The new 
man reached out into the country districts and smaller 
surrounding towns. Most of the business he went 
after was his, of course, but he also stirred up some 
business that went to his competitors, just enough to 
swell the total and make a bigger and better business 
than ordinarily. 

It was a case where business makes business. It 
had been there all the time, but stagnant, and like busi- 
ness in a lot of other towns, especially the smaller ones, 
it needed a live wire to awaken it. 


Opportunities That Are Obligations 


N HIS SPEECH before the jobbers in Cleveland, W. 

E. Robertson made a point deserving of emphasis. 
He spoke of the “obligations” of the jobber to get into 
the merchandising business (as opposed to a strictly 
supply business) and warned them that if they neg- 
lected to meet this obligation they might expect serious 
results in the form of competition from quarters not 
now active in the sale of electrical appliances and con- 
veniences. 

The use of the word “obligation” is sternly accurate. 
If the jobber is to perform the function claimed for 
him, if he is to receive the recognition and reap the 
profit to which the performance of that function en- 
titles him, then he must broaden his business scope to 
include as a major interest the sale of all sorts of elec- 
trical merchandise. The electrical industry cannot af- 
ford to support two kinds of jobbers, that is, merchan- 
dise jobbers and supply jobbers. It cannot even afford 
to support supply jobbers alone if these compel the man- 
ufacturers of appliances to seek the retail trade direct. 
What the industry requires is the complete jobber, who 
not only meets but by some small margin anticipates the 
true and complete requirements of the electrical dealer 
and contractor for merchandise as well as for supplies 
and construction material. 

That is what Mr. Robertson meant when he spoke of 
the “obligation” of the jobber toward the merchandise 
end of the business. And he added that in meeting this 
cbligation the jobbers will make more money per dol- 
lar of sales and get a faster turn-over per dollar in- 
vested in stock than they can ever hope to make again 


in the old supply lines exclusively. 
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HINTS FOR THE CONTRACTOR 





Ideas on Estimating, Stock Keeping, Shop 
and Construction Methods, and Collections 








Foot-Operated Nail Leather- 
Heading Device 
By LELAND A. TAYLOR 


It is now the practice in all pro- 
gressive electrical contracting shops 
to place the leather washers or heads, 
required by the code, on nails used 
for holding knobs or cleats, before 
the nails are sent out on the job. 

This work is done frequently by 
the stock boy or the janitor at odd 
times. ‘The washers are placed on 
the nails, and these “leather-headed 
nails” are then stored in kegs until 
used by the wiremen. Obviously, the 
nails are leather-headed in this way 
more economically than if the wash- 
ers are placed on them by the wire- 
men out on the job. 

This article describes a foot-op- 
erated device for placing the leather 
heads on nails, which has given satis- 
faction in a large contracting estab- 
lishment. The sketch, Fig. 1, shows 
an assembly of the essential parts of 
the device which may be mounted on 
the end of any work bench. In op- 
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Fig. 1—A _ foot-operated nail leather- 
heading device arranged on the end of a 
bench with a nail keg in position is easy 
to construct and operate. 





eration, the leather washers are 
placed in the washer tray. The 
operator picks up a nail, places its 
point in the hole in the washer and 
with it drags the washer to a posi- 
tion over the slot in the steel plate. 
Then he presses down with his foot 
on the treadle of the punch bar. This 
forces the nail through the washer. 
The washered nail is then dropped 
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through the hole in the bench top 
and slides down the nail chute to the 
keg placed for its reception under 
the end of the bench. 

Spiral springs pull the punch bar 
back again to the starting position, 
where it is ready for punching an- 
other nail through another washer. 
The washer tray is, as shown, set at 
a pitch. This, together with the fact 
that the pushing down and spring- 
ing back of the punch bar tends to 
agitate the washers in the tray and 
causes them to slide down toward 
the opening at the lower end of the 
tray, insures that there is always a 
washer there, in a convenient posi- 
tion for a nail to be inserted in it. 
Note that the board against which 
the lower part of the punch bar slides 
has a rectangular opening cut in it, 
so that the springs will operate 
without scraping against the wood. 


Some contractors are now sending 
split knobs, for knob-and-tube jobs, 
out to the workmen arranged as 
shown in Fig. 2. That is, the two 
portions of the knob are assembled 
on a nail as shown. One leather 
washer is provided under the head 
of the nail to satisfy the National 
Electrical Code requirements and, - 
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Fig. 2—Showing how split knobs are 
sometimes assembled in the shop and thus 
held together with leather heads. 





after the two parts of the knob are 
in position, another washer is placed 
over the point end of the nail to keep 
the two pieces of porcelain on it. It 
is claimed that it has been found 
much cheaper to assemble the knobs 
on the nails in the shop and send 
them out on the job assembled, than 
for the wiremen to do the assembling 
out on the work. 





A Rapid, Economical System for 
Wiring Old Residences 


By CHARLES E. FIERS 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


The following efficient system for 
wiring old residences was practiced 
and perfected by the writer when 
installing a plant and lighting system 
in a long-settled community which 
had never had electric service, nor in 
which there were any wired build- 
ings. 

The class of residences wired was 
largely those having highly-polished 
floors. The kind of wiring used was 
the knob and tube system. There- 
fore the electrician together with a 
carpenter preceded the wiring crew 
to each job. Here the electrician 
would lay out the outlets and give 
the carpenter the locations where 
floor and baseboards in some cases 
would have to be removed to permit 
boring the joists for the main cir- 
cuits, or to permit dropping switch 
wires through the plate at the base 
of the partitions, or for running 
risers where a straight drop could 


not be conveniently located. While 
the carpenter was engaged in this 
work, which he could do rapidly and 
efficiently, the electrician would make 
the holes for each light outlet and 
cut out the plaster and lath for the 
switch boxes. This work of the elec- 
trician would often reveal further 
work for the carpenter in the shape 
of headers or other obstructions to 
be bored through or removed. 

Before the carpenter was through 
with this floor removal, etc., the 
wiremen would be brought to the job 
with all necessary tools and material 
for completely wiring the building. 
They immediately began the actual 
wiring, being freed of all preliminary 
work as outlined. (This preliminary 
work referred to is usually done by 
one man with the others standing 
around awaiting his instructions. 
This is all eliminated by the above 
system.) 
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Since the electrician first on the 
job would have to make measure- 
ments of all rooms in order properly 
to locate the outlets, he would make 
notes of the distances of the outlets 
from the opening in the floor or base 
and leave such notes where the wire- 
men could readily tell without fur- 
ther work exactly how much wire 
and loom was necessary to reach the 
outlet, thus making the first and only 
measurements serve for all opera- 
tions. This made it unnecessary for 
the wireman to run down stairs to 
get his measurements, and eliminated 
the chance of his trying to guess at 
the right amount and wasting mate- 
rial if he guessed too much, and both 
time and ‘material if he guessed too 
little. The carpenter, having fin- 
ished the first part of his work, 
could usually begin to relay part of 
his floor and close the various other 
openings. If the wiremen had not 
advanced the job to such a stage, 
the carpenter was usually put to work 
boring joists or helping to get fish 
wires through the more difficult 
places so that the wiremen could 
work more rapidly. 

In making the holes in the plaster 
old newspapers were spread upon the 
floors and rugs to catch the dirt and 
chips, but extraordinary care was 
not used to keep all of this dirt off 
the rugs, the reason for which will 
be soon apparent. 


PROVIDING LIGHT AND DEMONSTRAT- 
ING A VACUUM CLEANER 


At an early stage of the wiring 
the wagon crew would run the serv- 
ice so that electricity was available 
for safely lighting the work in dark 
attics or other places where daylight 
was inadequate for rapid work. It 
was found that having good light for 
the workmen not only increased their 
speed and efficiency but left them in 
good humor, whereas they all ob- 
jected to work by lanterns or candle 
light, which not only furnished a 
very poor illumination but was a 
menace to their lives as well as to 
the property on which they were 
working. 

Upon final completion of the job, 
the plaster dirt referred to, being 
the very worst kind of stuff to have 
on a rug, offered an ideal setting for 
an immediate demonstration of the 
ease and efficiency with which the 
house could be cleaned with an elec- 


tric vacuum cleaner. The electrician 
would proceed thoroughly to clean up 
all of this dirt by the easy electric 
way. A point was always made to 
do this cleaning in the presence of 
the lady of the house so that, as the 
one most interested, the merits of 
the cleaner could be emphasized to 
her. Before leaving the house an 
electric iron, with instructions as to 
how to use it, was left and also a 
request that the customer give it a 
fair trial. The fact was always made 
clear that this use of the iron did 
not obligate the customer to pur- 
chase it. 

To summarize this system: 

It affords a most rapid and efficient 
method of house wiring because each 
man is doing what he is best fitted 
for, and the work is so planned that 
everything progresses with the regu- 
larity of clockwork. 

It offers the best possible setting 
for a vacuum cleaner demonstration 
at the earliest possible moment. 

It puts an electric iron into every 
wired house (with the plan of leav- 
ing an iron on each job only one 
iron was ever returned and in that 
single case the house owner was out 
of the city at the time his home 
was wired and brought back an iron 
as a surprise for his wife). 

It secures new contracts from par- 
ticular and fussy people who are 
afraid to let anyone but a good 
carpenter work on their floors. 

It makes satisfied customers who 
are so pleased because the house was 
not littered up for a long time and 
who tell their neighbors how “the 
electrician cleaned my house for me 
with an electric cleaner in less time 
than I could sweep one of my rugs, 
and he didn’t leave a speck of dirt 
either.” 

It saves money for the contractor: 
(1) By cutting down the time neces- 
sary for doing any job. (2) By 
keeping everyone busy all the time 
at the work he is best fitted for. 
(3) By the hiring of a carpenter to 
do carpenter work. (This carpenter 
saved his own wages by doing his 
special work better and in less time 
than the wiremen could do it and 
further by the fact that the pay 
for a carpenter was 35 cents per 
hour while that of the wiremen was 
50 cents.) (4) By the saving of 
material due to better planning and 
an accurate layout of each job, which 


cuts the amount of waste to the 
minimum. 

With this system an eight-room 
house was completely wired in twelve 
hours’ working time with the elec- 
trician in charge, two wiremen, one 
helper and the carpenter, who only 
worked ten hours. The installation 
included a light and switch in every 
room, a light and switch for each of 
two porches, two lights and switch 
in basement. When this system was 
used in a city having a wire inspec- 
tor the carpenter was taken to pre- 
pare another job and then sent back 
to close up the floor after inspection 
had been made, though often it was 
possible to get the inspector on the 
job so that shifting around was not 
necessary. 





Handling Barrels with 
One Man 
By L. K. ENGLISH 


Barrels of porcelain insulators, 
outlet boxes and other electrical ma- 
terial can be readily handled by one 
man with the arrangement suggested 
in the sketch. A single man can or- 
dinarily handle a barrel when he 
gets it on a level plane, but it is fre- 
quently difficult for one man to force 
a heavy barrel up an incline. How- 
ever, if a long rope is used, as shown 
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A rope and a hook, when arranged in 
this fashion, make it possible for one man 
easily to raise or lower a heavy barrel, 
without danger to its contents. 





in the illustration, the barrel can be 
readily raised. The rope is doubled 
and engaged over a hook in the door 
sill, the bights being passed around 
the ends of the barrel and back to 
the doorway. With this arrange- 
ment one man can easily pull a bar- 
rell up an incline. 
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A Collection Letter That 
Collected 


A successful contractor declares 
that the following collection letter 
produced very good results, for it 
struck the right note. It has that 
personal touch to it which does not 
smack of the “dunning” type of 
collection letter: 


DEAR SIR: 

You have plenty of bills of your own 
to collect, and you know how good it 
feels when a man pays up promptly; 
how you feel like doing him favors. 

That’s the way we have always felt 
toward you, and we want you to let us 
feel the same way this year. We want 
you to pay your overdue account now, 
before it gets any older. 

Won’t you go to your bookkeeper, 
and say, 

“Send a check to Hogan to-day.” 

Thank you. 

HocaAN & COMPANY. 


It makes your customer feel that 
you will take even a greater interest 
in serving him if he pays his bills 
promptly. 





An Electric-Fan Humidifier 


A practical humidifier, which has 
for its primary use the maintenance 
of proper humidity in lemon curing 
rooms, has found still other uses in 
cooling, moistening and purifying 
the air in homes, restaurants and 
hotels situated in the hot regions 
of the Southwest. It is inexpensive 
to construct, costing only $25 above 
the price of the electric fan which 

















Humidifier for storage rooms, dwellings, 
ete., operated by electric fan 





operates it, and the expense of run- 
ning it is the price of the current 
required for a fan alone. There is 
no depreciation or replacement of 
materials, and the only care required 
is the refilling of the water pans. 
This device, which is the inven- 
tion of A. D. Shamel, physiologist 
in charge of fruit improvement in- 
vestigations at the government sta- 
tion at Riverside, Cal., is an 
arrangement of two water pans, one 
at the top of a galvanized-iron case, 
the other at the bottom. Between 
these are extended strips of crash 
cloth. The upper end of each strip 





Are You Preparing a Farm-Lighting Demonstration? 





_At a farm and home electrical exhibit and demonstration held by the electrical en- 
gineering department of the Iowa State College, Ames, Ia., the section given to farm- 
lighting equipment was arranged as shown above. Box signs, well lighted, were used 


to tell the merits of the equipment exhibited. 


demonstration, study this picture. 


If you are preparing a farm-lighting 


is brought to a height of about 4 in. 
above the water in the upper pan 
and then allowed to rest in the 
water, while the lower end falls to 
the water pan at the bottom. By 
capillary attraction, the water is 
taken up by these strips of cloth, so 
that they remain saturated con- 
stantly. 

At one end of the humidifier 
is an electric fan, with the blades 
inclosed by a 16-in. cylinder. The 
cylinder conducts the breeze from 
the fan~ between the lengths of 
saturated cloth, and the air is dis- 
charged from the opposite end of the 
humidifier, washed, cooled and con- 
taining sufficient moisture to keep 
the lemons in the best condition for 
perfect curing. 





Follow Up Christmas Curling- 
Tron Sales 


“This electric curling iron is a 
dear, but I wish I did not have to go 
to so much trouble to connect it to 
the lamp socket and disconnect it 
every time I use it.” 

Those are the identical words of a 
lady whose husband gave her a curl- 
ing iron for Christmas. An outlet 
by her dresser is the answer, any 
contractor will reply. But the lady 
does not know as much about wall 
outlets as the contractor. 

To educate this lady and others 
who desire convenience and can pay 
for it, a firm of contractor-dealers 
in the Middle West has developed a 
system for following up each Christ- 
mas curling iron sale. The follow- 
up takes the form of a telephone call. 
The “voice” asks the lady if her new 
curling iron works all right. As the 
conversation drifts to the conve- 
nience of it, permission is asked to 
send a man to show her how it can 
be more conveniently connected and 
disconnected. The man who calls 
sells a convenience outlet to be in- 
stalled beside the lady’s dresser. 

This business helps keep February 
and March from being dull months 
for the contracting end of the firm. 





When somebody says “Electricity,” 
doesn’t a picture of clean, hustling, 
efficient machinery pop into your 
mind? Keep your shop in such con- 
dition that your customers will get 
the same impression. 
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IDEAS FOR THE MAN WHO SELLS 






A Picture Show for 
Your Store 


You have the facilities, the me- 
chanical ability and the opportunity 
to make use of a device that will 
prove of interest to all visitors in 
your store and that will develop in- 
terest in many lines and sell goods. 

This is simply the arranging at 
the back of the store of a means for 
displaying the pictures and signs 
available in the form of slides from 
manufacturers for advertising their 
goods, showing the methods of man- 
ufacture, the ways of using the 
goods, etc. 

Have a large box-like outfit made, 
the front of which shall be of ground 
glass that will show stereopticon pic- 
tures when thrown on its back sur- 
face, from the inside of the box. 
Then place a lantern in the back of 
the box and shade the front on the 
outside so the pictures will show up 
well, and during busy times when 
there are people in the store, keep 
the slides going. It will not cost you 
more for a lantern than the plan 
will be worth. As a matter of fact, 
you may be selling some such lan- 
terns for home stereopticon work. 
If you have no such department in 
your business, it will pay you to de- 
velop one. 

Write to the manufacturers of 
your lines of goods and ask them 
for slides of as many varieties as 
they can send. You can mix in ad- 
vertising messages with the pictures 
“and you will have occasion to make 
up slides with special messages of 
your own. This same outfit can be 
used in the window after the store 
is closed or at any time when the 
surrounding parts of the window can 
be darkened so the slide pictures 
will show up. 

Among other slides there may be 
some pretty views run and on the 
bottom of each an advertising line 
like this: “Get One of These Lan- 
terns and Have Picture Shows at 
Home.” Such an apparatus as this 
will prove of great interest and value 
where you have a booth at any kind 


Plans, Schemes and Methods to 
Increase Sale of Electrical Goods 


of a fair or show and wonder what 
special feature to use to make your 
display a center of interest. 





New-Year Letter Suggests 
House Wiring 


About 3500 homes in Minneapolis 
received their first letter dated 1919 
from the Minneapolis General Elec- 
tric Company. In speaking of the 
letter, T. H. Kettle of the company’s 
sales department said: “Somehow 
or other, I feel that a letter of this 
kind, talking about the service we are 
able to give, and not necessarily 
about the thing we want to sell, is 
a rather good idea. It cannot help 
but leave a favorable impression.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
JANUARY 


1 9 i 9 

Good Morning! 

We want the honor and the privilege of 
writing you the first letter in the new 
year, 1919, and to wish you health, 
happiness and prosperity not only for 
1919, but as long as you live. 

also want to tell you that 1918 was 
the best year for the wiring of already 
built houses in all the years of our 
experience and that quite a large per- 


We 


centage of the houses wired are in 
your section of the city. 
There is, however, one point in reference 
to the wiring of homes that we would 
like to fully impress upon you. That 
is, that our interest in a home that 
has. been wired in no manner ceases 
as soon as the wiring is completed. 
want every one of our customers to 
feel that at all times we shall expect 
them to call upon us should the serv- 
ice not prove as Satisfactory as they 
have a right to expect. 
In other words, we are not out to take 
money without giving something in re- 
turn, but to render a positive service 


We 


as nearly and as completely as we can 
—a service that we know will.increase 
the comfort, convenience and happi- 
ness of your home for all the: years 
to come. ‘ ried 

If. during the coming year,you«think you 
might care to have’ an estimate on 
wiring your home, please. remember 
that we shall be very glad indeed to 
assist you in every possible way. 

Sincerely yours, 


H. E. Youna. 
Sales Manager. 
P. S.—For free estimate, call Main 6100 
or 44210. 





Put a Light on the Bed 


Plenty of people who live in homes 
that do not have electric lights are 
interested in a means of quick light 
at night, a light that can be turned 
on without having to grope for a 
match. Many people who have elec- 
trically lighted homes will be glad 
to know how they can have a light 
within reach of the bed where they 
can turn it on without having to get 
up in the dark to reach a switch. 
These people will be interested by 
such a display as the following: 

If the window is a big one, get a 
standard size single bed. If the 





“The Test of the Pudding Is the Eating” 
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And the test of an electric range is the cooking. Believing that to be so, the Union 
Electric Light & Power Company, St. Louis, arranged an exhibit to sell the idea that 


an electric range turns out delicious cooking—and then to sell the ranges, too. 
A feature of the exhibit was the two. cages, one con- 
taining a tough old rooster and the other a tender young pullet. ) 
clared that both fowls would be equally tender when cooked on the electric range. 


picture above speaks for itself. 


The 


Facetious placards de- 
After 


all, it’s the cooking, not the range, that’s bought. 
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Just Heap Them Up on the 
Sidewalk 














There is something new under the sun! 
Once upon a time the Indiana Railway & 
Light Company, Kokomo, offered to accept 
old fiatirons as part payment on the pur- 
chase of new electric irons. So instead of 
dumping the old irons on the ash heap 
the company dumped them on the side- 
walk. That’s a new advertising idea to 
some dealers, now isn’t it? 





window is smaller, get a crib. If 
the crib is too large, get a doll’s bed. 
On the bedpost of this bed, of what- 
ever size it may be, attach a flash- 
lamp by means of a suitable clamp, 
in such position that it can be 
reached by a person in bed, and the 
button pressed to turn on the light. 


These Rubber Stamps Are Different 


















































If you are familiar 
with collection methods, Me ag . 
you know that in the Paid poe You 
early -stages-of extract- sydd ‘> 
ing the amount due, rub- — re 
ber stamp impressions & 
frequently appear on : Give | Is There 
statements. Most of |. Make This s lease Us the AID Something 
these impressions, how- | |Duna “Done ial Wrong? 
ever, fail to accomplish 























anything, largely be- 
cause they are time-worn phrases. 
That is why the rubber stamp im- 
pressions shown above do help to col- 


lect the money. They are different 
and indicate a wide-awake mind and 
will behind the collection method. 





Sell Den Lights 


A window display that will help 
develop interest in the kind of lamps 
that are suitable for use in dens and 
other rooms or alcoves can be ar- 
ranged as follows: 

To make the “den,” cover the win- 
dow floor with black or slate colored 
paper or muslin and then make a 
framework on which can be draped 
more of the same shade of stuff to 
give an irregular, rough-looking 
structure with a low, cave-like open- 
ing. The opening to this “cave” or 





If a Signboard Will Sell Irons, It Ought to 
Sell Other Appliances 








Perea F. Revs 


STORAGE 


pttrg Want a0 
‘ Movixc Vans 
mess | Teas 


TING GAL-ERY 


Does it pa 


« 





to advertise? Well, evidently the Edison. Electric Illuminating Company, 
Brooklyn, believes that it does, judging by this sign. 


It is true that it advertises a cut 


price, but the company offers irons to dealers at a price which permits them to sell at 


the same figure and still make a profit. 
advertising. 


In effect, this sign serves as co-operative 


“den” should be at about the height 
of outside observers and the idea 
should be so carried out as to make 
the “den” suggestion effective. Get 
a toy lion, borrowing it from a toy 
store. Such a store will lend you 
one, if you agree to put a card in the 
window stating that the lion was 
borrowed from such and such a shop. 
» The lion is to be placed as if just 
about entering the den. Inside this 
entrance hang an artistic lantern of 
suitable proportions, with an elec- 
tric light inside of it, of course. This 
comprises the “Den Light’ display, 
as far as putting over the idea is 
concerned. If the window is large 
enough, you can show a line of other 
lamps and lanterns above the den dis- 
play, but leaving them unlighted be- 
cause the effectiveness of the den 
will depend to quite an extent upon 
its surroundings being rather dark, 
thus showing up the one lantern ac- 
tually in the “den.” 





Pushing the Vibrator 
By FRANK FARRINGTON 


The sale of vibrators useful for 
massage and complexion purposes. 
can be pushed by a window display 
featuring pictures of pretty girls. 

Collect a lot of magazine covers 
and inside pages showing actresses 
or other pretty girls. When enough 
of these have been collected to cover 
the background of the window and 
make an effective showing, arrange 
them artistically, not merely put up 
in rows, but framed up with mats 
cut out of fancy colored papers. Then 
make your display of the vibrators 
with a card explaining their use as 
complexion aids, and incidentally for 
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other purposes. Put up a big card 
reading, ‘“Complexions Made Beauti- 
ful” with the sub-title, “with the help 
of a vibrator. Why use harmful cos- 
metics?” 

It is very likely that it will be 
better to emphasize here the vibrator 
idea and put the soft pedal on “Elec- 
tricity” because some people feel a 
little afraid to use electricity in this 
form, especially if they have never 
had any experience of that kind. Do 
away with any idea of there being 
anything mysterious about the de- 
vice in appealing to such people, as 
otherwise they may be afraid of it. 
If you are appealing to a class of 
trade that is familiar with all sorts 
of electric appliances, just the op- 
posite may be true and you may bear 
hard on the idea that electricity will 
help the complexion through the me- 
dium of the vibrator, thus capitaliz- 
ing the faith some have in the power 
of electricity to accomplish almost 
anything. 





The Salesman’s Catechism 


One of the best salesmen in the 
country got up what he called his 
catechism. He used to put himself 
through it whenever he had the op- 
portunity. The questions he would 
repeat in a quiet tone, but the an- 
swers he would pronounce with all 
the earnestness of which he was 
capable. 

His catechism ran somewhat as 
follows: 


Am I working for a good company? 
Yes. 

Is my profit a liberal one? Yes. 

Has my company the reputation of 
being one of the best in the world? 
Yes. 

Have we made thousands of sales 
like the sales I am going to make to- 
day? Yes. 

Have we an enormous body of satis- 
fied customers? Yes. 

Am I selling the best labor-saving 
appliances made anywhere in the 
world? Yes. 

Is the price I am asking a fair one? 
Yes. : 

Do the people I am going to call on 
need the appliances I am selling? Yes. 

Do they realize that now? No. 

Will they all want to buy appliances 
when they first see me? No. 

Is that the very reason I am going 
to call on them—because at present 
they don’t want any appliances, and 
haven’t yet bought them? Yes. 

Am I justified in asking a prospect’s 
time and attention to present my prop- 
osition? By all the powers, yes. 


Am I going to get into the office or 
home of every man or woman whom 
I want to serve, if there is any pos- 
sible way to do it? Yes. 

Am I going to sell every man or 
woman I call on to-day? You bet I 
am.—Public Service Bulletin. 





Get Fans in for Repairs 


“Now is the time to start a definite 
and vigorous campaign to get in all 
old fans which need repairs and put 
them in running order before the 
first of May. 

“Every year at the opening of the 
season there is a congestion of fans 
which require repairs, not only at 
the factory, but at many repair 
shops. Repair work can be done bet- 
ter and more economically and there- 
fore more satisfactorily before the 
first of May than afterward. 

“Central stations are interested in 
having every fan in running order 
when the first hot day comes, so as 
to secure the revenue from a full 
season’s use of the fan motor. The 
fan which is out of order is off the 
line. 

“Contractors and dealers are, or 
should be, desirous of serving their 
customers’ interests. Time and money 
can be saved for customers by urg- 


Even a Radiator Can Help 
to Sell 

















A marble slab 13 in. x 16 in. x 60 in, in 
size, placed above a steam radiator in 
front of the main window on the second 
floor of the Duncan & Goodell Company’s 
electrical shop, Worcester, Mass., affords 
ample space for a display of electric flat- 
irons. There is a 3-in. air space between 
the radiator and the slab. 





ing them to bring in fans for re- 
pairs well before the season opens. 
Offer to call for the fans if necessary. 
—Emerson Bulletin. 





It’s the “Human Interest” That Wins Attention 
for Your Window 











The Electric Shop, San Francisco, Cal., attracted much attention to its line of cooking 
utensils by placing on exhibition the model of a young housewife, enveloped in a big 
white kitchen apron, armed with a great spoon, concocting some delectable pastry at a 


table in front of h 
waffle iron. 


er. 


Hereon were shown an electric ovenette and also an electric 
Down in front were electric iron, percolator, toaster, grill and chafing dish. 


It’s the “human interest” that gets attention for a window, because there’s nothing so 


interesting to people as other people. 
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STORE EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 


How to Plan and Equip Your Store 
— Systems Used in Successful Merchandising 






Using Waste Space for Glass- 
ware Display 


In the panel below the main street 
show window, which is usually blank, 
the M. C. Pickard Electric Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., has arranged a 
clever display for lighting fixture 
glassware. The store front in itself 
is attractively finished in white tile. 
In the center of the panel below the 
window is a 2-ft. x 3-ft. pane of glass, 
behind which a few well-selected and 
well-lighted brass domes may be 
shown. The display, of course, is ar- 
ranged from the basement of the 
company’s store. At night it presents 








Yes, that’s what it is—just a little show 
window under the big show window. And 
when lighted at night—well, it is sure to 
attract favorable attention and prospects. 





a striking display and is thought to 
be especially successful in view of 
the small expense involved in arrang- 
ing it. 


What About Standard Fix- 
- tures for Window Display? 





There are not many standard fix- 
tures that can be readily adapted for 
‘use in the window of the electrical 
store. A few, however, are worth 
consideration. | 
An all-glass hanging cigarette case 
can be suspended from the ceiling so 
that it will hang close to the window 
and at the proper height for close 
view from shoppers on the walk. 
Any “notion” article on which the 
electrical dealer may wish to conduct 
a special sale for a few days may be 
put in this conspicuous place. Such 


a case may be purchased for a small 
amount. 

Rigid ceiling brackets are also ob- 
tainable from the fixture manufac- 
turer. Two or more shelves can be 
placed on these brackets, according 
to the amount of matter to be ex- 
hibited. Drop fixtures are especially 
convenient when the bottom of the 
window is used for full display and 
will not permit the placing of pedes- 
tals on stands. 

Ordinary adjustable wall brackets 
are feasible in many windows. By 
using longer brackets near the bot- 
tom a “step up” arrangement can be 
secured which is always effective for 
display purposes. As these shelves 
are at the side of the window they 
afford a good place to stand running 
fans, with streamers attached, or 
electric lanterns throwing a _ spot 
light on some particular article in 
another part of the window. 

For ordinary display purposes the 
floor in a window is usually most at- 
tractive when covered with a heavy 
dark plush. By placing a few boxes, 
of well-chosen sizes, on the floor be- 
fore covering with the plush, an ef- 
fect is obtained which usually is more 
attractive than a plain flat surface. 

If any one article is to be given 
special. prominence, as for instance 
a flatiron, a regular shoe display 
stand can be used by merely tilting 
the oval top so that the longer end 
projects upward, and allowing the 
butt of the iron to rest against the 
slug intended to catch the heel of a 
shoe. 

Wax figures have been success- 
fully used in connection with elec- 
trical window displays. These figures 
‘add greatly to the effectiveness of a 
display because by means of them it 
is possible to demonstrate just how 
the apparatus is used. For instance, 
an iron can be shown in use, or a 
hair drier or curling iron be demon- 
strated, etc. It also adds reality to 
a window. 

Various materials are marketed 
which are especially adapted for 
building .backgrounds, partitions, 


floats, etc. The usual thickness of 
these boards is ;4; in. and may be 
either all wood or wood with a heavy 
paper surface or highly compressed 
pulp stock held in bond by a water- 
proof cement. These boards may be 
had in almost any finish and in vari- 


“ous sizes. 


For the lighter and merely decora- 
tive materials, papers of all sorts, 
burlap, velours, etc., can be secured 
at a reasonable cost. Valances as 
well as floral exhibits, of course, vary 
so in design and material, and no 
general approximate price can be 
quoted. 


Bins That Help Keep the 
Store Looking Clean. 


A convenient and successful way 
of keeping short coils and pieces of 
wire out of sight has been devised 
by the Rush Brothers’ Electric Shop 





























Articles that are rough and difficult to 
handle are kept in bins constructed in this 
fashion. 





of Hot Springs, Ark. When shelv- 
ing was being installed for the store, 
it was decided to utilize all the lower 
space in the wall cases for bins in- 
stead of for the three lower shelves 
which are usually found. The design 
of these bins makes the handling of 
material into and out of them one 
of the features of the store’s equip- 
ment. 

The accompanying sketch gives an 
idea of the method used in construct- 
ing the bins. They are about 30 in. 
deep and about 12 in. wide at the 
top. They can be easily pulled out 
into the position shown by the dotted 
line, and when in this position can be 
held open by a.latch provided for 
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that purpose. In these bins articles 
that are rough and difficult to handle 
are usually placed. Small coils and 
pieces of wire that usually accumu- 
late into an unsightly display can be 
successfully hidden in these bins and 
can be easily taken out for use when 
they are required. 





Getting Rid of Sameness 
in Your Store 


It is not enough to display bright 
and shiny electrical goods in a neat 
showcase where they will all look at- 
tractive and clean. The trouble with 
many such displays is that there is 
too much of a sameness running the 
whole length of the showcase. The 
long rows of shiny things offer no 
points where one’s gaze is halted. 

Instead of filling the shelves of the 


simply see the whole case full as a 
unit display, they think nothing 
about the contents and they are not 
led to investigate further. 

The use of paper of different col- 
ors as a flooring or shelf covering for 
different sections of the case will dif- 
ferentiate between adjoining lots of 
goods. Care in placing the goods will 
make it possible to put together lines 
that bear no resemblance to one an- 
other, either in color or shape. 





Mr. Dealer, Take Your Wife 


Into Partnership 
By L. C. SPAKE 


Electrical retail stores are suffer- 
ing for lack of the feminine touch. 
In some cases this is because the 
owner has not sensed the situation; 


therefore becomes merely one of how 
best to get out of the rut. One way 
is to get feminine help that has 
brains. As a general thing the small 
dealer cannot afford to pay a fancy 
price for feminine brains—neither 
can he afford to do without them. 

So why not interest your wife, Mr. 
Dealer, in your problems? Why not 
enlist her aid? This does not neces- 
sarily mean that you must ask her 
to become a clerk in the store. It 
does mean that she should be invited 
to view and study your store with 
an idea of improving its looks, en- 
hancing the beauty and artistic lay- 
outs in displays, and increasing the 
attractiveness of its stocks. 

Wouldn’t your wife be worth a 
lot of money to the store if she just 
studied out ways to improve its fem- 
inine appeal? You may have to hire 














case from end to end with sym- 
metrically arranged goods with no 
differentiation in them, divide the 
lines into small display units, putting 
goods of a kind together—not only 
that, but actual displays made up. 
Separate these little displays as 
individual displays are divided in 
windows by means of partitions. 
Place actual partitions between the 
displays or leave blank space with 
white paper or some other conspicu- 
ous dividing line. Make each display 
different from the adjoining one. 
Break up the sameness that per- 
meates many a showcase that shows 
beautiful goods and show them so 
they may look pretty. What you 
want is that the goods shall attract 
attention and make people stop and 
look. If they are to stop and look, it 
is going to be because they see some- 
thing that interests them. If they 


to stock, 





This is what a woman did in the Taylor Electric 
Shop, Wichita, Kan.: At left, to secure ready access 
installed spring doors which swing down. 
In center, arranged fixture room to avoid overcrowd- 
ing—furniture and decorative lamp add special at- 
tractiveness. At right, divided showcases in half, 
with neat sliding wooden doors in center. 


in others it is because he does not 
know how to deal with it. 

Women are the principal custo- 
mers of all retail stores, including 
the electrical. All retail stores, ex- 
cept the electrical, it seems, under- 
stand and cater to this class of trade. 
Somehow they have incorporated in 
their stores and in its stocks those 
features which appeal to women. 
They. have acquired the feminine 
touch! The electrical retailer has 
not yet thought this far. The time 
is here when he should. 

Only one thing can prevent the 
electrical retailer getting his share 
of this business; that is, lack of ef- 
fort to get the business. A poorly 
kept, slovenly shop is visual evidence 
of that lack of effort. Any woman 
shopper will tell you so. And in 
these days nearly every woman is an 
experienced shopper. The question 











an inexpensive household servant to 
take over some of your wife’s former 
duties, but the chances are that such 
action will be profitable financially, 
and will not hurt your standing with 
your new partner. 

One more suggestion on this point 
is worth while. Remember that to 
get your wife’s enthusiastic, loyal 
and energetic support in this kind of 
a venture is a sales job. You may 
possibly be the master of your home. 
What you say probably goes. But 
what you say about this proposition 
will “get across bigger” if you sell 
your new partner the grand idea and 
get her voluntary acceptance, than if 
you order her to accept the new plan. 

In the Taylor Electric Shop, Wich- 
ita, Kan., a woman has had a chance 
to work out her ideas on store equip- 
ment. Three of her ideas are shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. 
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Making Dealer Helps More 
Valuable 


By T. H. KETTLE 


Out of the mass of dealer helps 
that come to my desk, once in a while 
_ we receive something good and some- 
thing we can at once see will appeal 
to our prospects. In spite of its be- 
ing good, however, we never mail it 
to our customers without giving it a 
little local color in the way of an at- 
tractively arranged card, thus mak- 
ing it a little stronger in its appeal 
so that the recipient can at once as- 
sociate it with the local central sta- 
tion with which she is acquainted. 
The Edison Electrical Appliance 
Company recently issued an un- 





OUR ELECTRIC COOKING BUREAU 


AND 
APPLIANCE DEPARTMENT 
are ready to help you with your Xmas Shopping 

THIS little book shows only a few of the 
many Gift Suggestions we have on display. 
The next time you're down town, come in. 
We shall be lad to serve you to the 
utmost of our ability. 





THE 
MINNEAPOLIS GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
15 SOUTH FIFTH STREET. 











The Minneapolis General Electric Com- 
pany believes that it pays to add a touch 
of local color to manufacturers’ “dealer 
helps,” when mailing these out to prospects. 
This card helped to increase greatly the 
company’s Christmas business. The same 
idea can be used profitably at any season 
of the year. 





usually attractive miniature catalog 
of its products. We mailed 2500 to 
our selected list of electrical cook- 
ing prospects and inclosed the card 
shown herewith, using a very dis- 
tinctive envelope with no advertising 
‘on it whatever. 

The catalog undoubtedly appealed 
to the woman of the house, due to 
its “being cute” (as they said) while 
the little card at once connected their 
minds with either our display room 
or with the Christmas advertising 
we were putting out. 

Quite a large number of shoppers 
brought the catalog with them, and 
the idea as a whole unquestionably 
was one of the reasons for our 


DEALER HELPS 


What the Manufacturer Offers to 
Help You Get More Trade 


Christmas business having been 33 
per cent heavier than the business 
of the year previous. 

Moral: Use manufacturers’ dealer 
helps, but give them local color. It 
adds to their value. 





New Denzar Catalog 


Information that is helpful to the 
dealer in making sales is contained 
in the new D-5 Denzar catalog just 
issued by the Beardslee Chandelier 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago. 
This book not only illustrates the va- 
rious styles of Denzar manufactured 
by the company, but gives practical 
information that is helpful in arriv- 
ing at an estimate of the require- 
ments for efficient illumination. This 
book will be sent free upon request 
to all interested in lighting. 





“Oh! That Dish Washing” 


“Let Father Do the Dishes” and 
“Washing Your Dishes” are two new 
dealer help booklets prepared by the 
Walker Brothers Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., for dealers who are 
handling the Walker electric dish- 
washer. 

The first-named booklet, written 
in a humorous vein, is designed to 
get the attention of “father” and to 
acquaint him with “mother’s” dif- 
ficulties in dish washing. The book- 
let is brief, interesting and entertain- 
ing. If carefully distributed to 
“mothers” with the suggestion that 
it be slipped into “father’s” attention 
without exciting his suspicion, it 
ought to bring in a goodly number 
of sales. 

The other booklet, “Washing Your 
Dishes,” describes in detail the con- 
struction and operation of the dish 
washer. It is generously illustrated 
and intelligently illustrated, too. 

Post cards, folders, catalog, and a 
dish washing specification blank—the 
last-named providing for a diagram 
of the kitchen—are to be had by 
dealers for the asking. 


“They Are Experts ” 


Because it believes the public is 
slow to recognize its claim that every 
National Mazda agent is a lighting 
specialist—or should be, the National 
Lamp Company, Cleveland, is em- 
phasizing the expression “They Are 
Experts” in its dealer help adver- 
tising service. 

This phrase is featured in a news- 
paper advertisement, in electro form, 
for distribution to dealers on re- 
quest, and also in its new “window 
trim” and in lantern slides for the 
“movies.” 

The newspaper advertisement is 
shown in the illustration. 








THEY ARE EXPERTS 


at fighting, but you wouldn’t ask them 
how to light your dining room. 


We are lighting experts. Come to 
us if you want help or advice about 
lighting your house, your office or 
your factory. 


Weare your headquarters for light- 
ing information, and we’re head- 
quarters for 


(Brand) MAZDA LAMPS 


(Name, Address and Telephone Number) 











Here is the new 4-in. 1 col. newspaper 
ad plate prepared by the National Lamp 
Company for contractor-dealers who are 
pushing lighting business, 





The company is also continuing to 
feature the contest in which prizes 
are offered for photographs of win- 
dows in which dealers have used the 
National Lamp Company’s window 
trim. 





Washing Machines 


A broadside in two colors for the 
use of its dealers has been issued by 
the Oshkosh (Wis.) Washing Ma- 
chine Company. A feature of this 
attractive bulletin is a chart showing 
the parts of a machine dissembled. 
This is to aid dealers in ordering 
repair parts or making slight ad- 
justments. 
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Why Not Reclaim These Slacker Labor-Saving Appliances? 











“a Is Therea 
Slacker in Your Attic? 

If you have a flatiron or other useful electrical worker 

lying idle because of the need of some trifling repair, 


you are wasting money. There are years of good serv- 
ice in that broken device— 


MEND IT 


A few cents’ worth of work by one who knows how will 
frequently reclaim from the scrap heap a useful article 
worth many dollars. 





Electrical household devices save time and labor for 
patriotic work. The government asks us not to buy 
new appliances when the old ones can be mended— 
most od onescan. Let us tell you how little it will cost. 


Telephone us today—you will incur no obligation 


(Advertiser's Signature) 














Someone needs that idle electric washer or vacuum cleaner of 
yours. Perhaps it needs a new part or only a little tinkering. 


MEND IT and SELL IT 


The present scarcity of metals makes every kind of electrical 
appliance worth more than ever before. You can get high prices 
now, and someone can get useful service out of the appliances you 
have already replaced with new ones. It is a patriotic duty to 
see that nothing is wasted. If you own an electric flatiron, washing machine, vacuum 
cleaner, or other labor-saving device that is not giving you the 
Our fully equipped repair strop will y 
Give you a free estimate on any job 





(Advertiser's xgnature) 
(Advertiser's Signatyrr) 












Just asa horse that is 
ever 


never used soon €: 
his value without ren- 
deri v in 


Mend that Idle Electrical Appliance 


useful service for which it was intended, telephone to us. 
make a specialty of repairing electrical appliances. 


No charge-for examination and estimate 





This is 


CONSERVATIO: ” 


“No Time for Slackers 


Every person, every tool, every machine is dedicated to 
the service of the nation—there must be no slackers. 
If you have any useful electrical appliance that is play- 
ing the slacker by refusing to work 


MEND IT! 


If there is any service left in that old flatiron, sewing 
machine motor, washing machine, or vacuum cleaner 
lying idle in your home we can repair it cheaply and 
quickly.* You remember how much time and |abor it 
used to gave you? Why let it lie idle now when you 
need every minute you can get for patriotic work? 







ats up 





Our estimate will cost you nothing 


(Advertiser's Signatere) 














The war is ended! It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that many of 
the economies which helped to win 
the victory will still be necessary 
through the period of readjustment. 
The contractor-dealer can give ma- 
terial aid to this spirit of saving and 
at the same time provide employment 
for his equipment and staff. 

A thorough canvass of customers, 
coupled with the various forms of 


publicity at the dealer’s command, 
will uncover a legion of electrical ap- 
pliances which, through defect, break- 
age, or other cause are not doing 
their duty to the owner and the na- 
tion. In other words the householder 
and business man are thoughtlessly 
using many mechanical “slackers.” 
For general publicity no medium 
excels the local newspaper. A mod- 
erate space at regular intervals will 


hold public atention and act as a con- 
stant reminder. To assist in this 
work a few electrotyped advertise- 
ments have been prepared by the 
General Electric Company. They are 
shown above. These are available, 
complete with type matter and mor- 
tised for signature, in standard 
double and single sizes each 6 in. 
deep. No charge is made for these 
cuts.—The G-E Advertiser. 





Paragon Electric Company 
Issues New Book on 
Grounding 


“Grounding Facts” is a new book- 
let recently issued by the Paragon 
Electric Company, Chicago. The 
booklet is not essentially an advertis- 
ing publication, but it embodies the 
results of years of experience and 
experimenting with grounding meth- 
ods. Every contractor who has to 
deal with electrical equipment ex- 
posed to damage and destruction 
from excess potential will find the 
booklet interesting and instructive. 
It is profusely illustrated with care- 
fully prepared diagrams. 





Featuring Easel Cards 


Easel cards for window, counter, 
table or. showcase display are a fea- 
ture of the 1919 dealer helps pre- 
pared by the Edison Electric Appli- 
ance Company, Chicago. These cards 
run about 12 in. by 8 in. in size. They 
are attractively designed in poster 
style and are printed in attractive 
colors. All of them picture electrical 
appliances in use. Each card illus- 
trates only one appliance. These 
easel cards are only one of the many 


by the company this year in helping 
to sell the Hotpoint, Hughes, and 
General Electric products. On the 
back of many of the cards are in- 
structions for displaying it to the 
best advantage—that is, so it will 
help to sell the most goods. A new 
line of attractive folders is also ready 
for dealer distribution. 


Boils- Bakes -Fries-Toasts | 
Fa ——————————— 


Each one of the many new easel cards 
prepared by the Edison Electric Appliance 


‘ ° Company features one appliance. Sugges- 
kinds of dealer helps to be provided tions for display accompany the cards. 





To Help You Sell Electrical 
Heat 


“Miscellaneous Applications of 
Electrical Heat by Means of Stan- 
dardized Units,” is the title of a 
new four-page descriptive pamphlet 
distributed by the Culter-Hammer 
Manufacturing Company of Mil- 
waukee. These standardized heat- 
ing units are known as C-H space 
heaters. They are about the same 
size as 2 ft. of lath. The pamphlet 
makes special mention of the great 
variety of applications of these units, 
important among which are: Crane 
and hoist cabs, meter houses, watch- 
man houses, detached or exposed 
rooms, storage-house offices, freight- 
house offices, temporary construction 
offices, mines, where explosives are 
present, where open flame would be 
dangerous, for keeping oils free to 
flow, drying rewound motor arma- 
tures, for table men and shear men 
in steel plants, for keeping automo- 
bile and truck engines warm. 





Seidler-Miner Company, Detroit, 
has issued a new marine catalog cov- 
ering conduit boxes, fittings, fixtures, 
for use in the electrical installation of 
merchant ships. 
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Sell Lighting Effects Instead 
of Fixtures 
By M. LACKEYE 


In a large part of the lighting 
field the fixture dealer is the con- 
sumer’s point of contact for the 
possibilities of lighting. Fixtures 
and lamps _ intelligently combined 
constitute the means for good light- 
ing. But proper lamp or an appro- 
priate fixture alone is of little value. 

Do you, Mr. Dealer, demonstrate 
lighting fixtures or lighting effects? 

Can you demonstrate lighting ef- 
fects or show your fixtures properly 
when your shop ceiling, walls and 
floor are massed with fixtures? 

A tailor does not show suitings in 
this manner; he isolates an individual 
fabric so that you may judge its 
effect in a suitable environment. You 
do not choose a suit finally from a 
crowded tier. You do not buy a hat 
without seeing if it fits, physically 
and artistically. 

Do your fixture customers receive 
a fitting fixture? An appropriate fix- 
ture must produce the desired light- 
ing effect in its environment. Its 
object is not merely physically to fit 
but it must distribute the light ap- 
propriately in its final environment. 

Artistic designs may be number- 
less to suit the infinitude of taste 
but a dozen scientific designs may 
adequately represent the range of 
effects of distribution of light. 

A few alcoves or small rooms may 
be used for exhibiting individually 
the effects of this dozen. 

Could you not use photographs, en- 
gravings, samples of finish, etc., to 
some extent to supplement this ex- 
hibit and thereby reduce the invest- 
ment in showroom fixtures? 

In one small room might be in- 
stalled a number of systems of light- 
ing such as cove, indirect, semi-in- 
direct and combinations of these, 
brackets, portables, etc. With the 
aid of inexpensive furnishings, the 
room may still retain a home-like 
appearance. This may be a practical 
means for you to display fixtures 
amid proper environments. 

Are your salesmen familiar with 
lighting effects; with the ideals of 
lighting experts; with the possibili- 
ties of lighting; with the intimate 
relation of decoration, furnishing 
and lighting effects; with the expres- 
sive possibilities of light obtainable 
by controlling its distribution and 


tint; with the relation between 
science and art in fixtures; with the 
function of a fixture beyond its mere 
artistic design; with the influence of 


hanging height and the size of shades 


and lamps? 

Are you properly serving the cus- 
tomer unless you ascertain his needs 
and supply a proper lighting effect 
instead of merely a popular fixture 
with an artistic exterior? 


The manufacturer supplies certain 
accessories—metal, glassware, and 
lamps. The central station supplies 
the electrical energy. These, when 
properly correlated, have unlimited 
possibilities sufficient for the vast 
variety of environments and taste. 

Owing to your position you, as the 
dealer, are the lighting-service switch 
as far as a great portion of consum- 
ers of light are concerned. 





Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 


Issued from Nov. 19 to Dec. 10, 1918, Inclusive 


Compiled by NORMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City. 


Mechanical Patents 


1,284,994. Shade-Holding Device. Reuben 
B. Benjamin, Chicago, IIll., assignor to Ben- 
jamin Electric Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
— Ill. Filed Feb. 7, 1916. Issued Nov. 19, 


1,285,072. Push-Button Snap Switch. Har- 
ry A. Douglas, Bronson, Mich. Filed April 
4, 1917. Issued Nov. 19, 1918. 


1,285,293. Lamp Socket. William S. Mac- 
Lewee, Yardley, Pa., assignor to Carrie Howell 
MacLewee, Yardley, Pa. Filed Feb. 12, 1916. 
Issued Nov. 19, 1918. 


1,285,389. Illuminating Attachment 
Talking Machines. William J. Riedel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Filed Feb. 21, 1917. 
sued Nov. 19, 1918. 

1,286,228. _Electric-Light Handle. Edward 
T. Clark and Edward O. Ericson, Akron, Ohio. 
Filed Jan. 26, 1918. Issued Dec. 3, 1918. 


1,286,535. Lighting-Fixture. Wesley E. 
Cochran, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed Dec. 19, 1917. 
Issued Dec. 3, 1918. 

1,286,919. Separable Attachment Plug. 
Reuben B. Benjamin, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Company, 
ras: Filed Dec. 9, 1914. Issued Dec. 


by 


for 
Jr., 
Is- 


Lamp Shade. .Reuben B. Ben- 
hicago, Ill., assignor to Benjamin Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Filed May 2, 1916. Issued Dec. 10, 1918. 
1,287,082. Attachment Plug. George Wal- 
ter Norgate, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Benjamin 


1,286,920. 
jamin, € 


Electric Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
10, 1918 


Tl. 
Filed Dec, 28, 1914. Issued Dec. : 


1,287,298. Light Attachment. Cromwell A. 
B. Halvorson, Jr., and John T. Beechlyn, Sau- 
gus, Mass., assignors to the General Electric 


Company. 1917. Issued Dec. 


10, 1918 


1,287,375. Lighting Fixture. 
MeWilliams, Chicago, Ill. 
Issued Dec. 10, 1918 


1,287,434. Combined Shade Holder and 
Socket Cover. Adolph C. Recker, Oakville, 
Conn., assignor to Waterbury Manufacturing 
Company, Waterbury, Conn. Filed May 
1918. Issued Dec. 10, 1918. 


1,287,441. Locking Means for Shade or Re- 
flector Holders. Thomas W. Rolph, Sebring, 
Ohio, assignor to the General Electric Com- 
Peo § Filed July 27, 1918. Issued Dec. 10 
1 . 


1,287,542. Lamp Mounting. Francis M. 
Whitney, San Diego, Cal., assignor to General 
Electric Company. Filed Jan. 20, 1915. Is- 
sued Dec. 10, 1918. 


Filed July 3, 


Arthur C. 
Filed Sept. 17, 1917. 


Design Patents 


The following the the only design patents 
pertaining to lighting materials, issued by the 
U. S. Patent Office between Nov. 19, 1918, and 
Dec. 10, 1918, inclusive: 


52,736. Smoker’s Outfit. David L. Graff, 
New York,. N.. Filed Aug. 14, 1918. Is- 
sued Dec 10, 1918 Term, seven years. 
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Copies of illustrations and specifications of any of these patents may be obtained 
from Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents each 
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GOSSIP OF THE TRADE 







National Executive Com- 
mittee Meets at 
Pittsburgh 
’ At the annual meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National 
Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers, held at Pittsburgh on 
Jan. 20 and 21, the proposed bureau 
of education and research, standard 
forms of contract, accounting, state 
legislation, labor, standardization, 
and the report of the general man- 

ager were discussed. 

National Chairman W. Creighton 
Peet reported that the bureau of ed- 
ucation and research involves the 
placing in the field of four paid field 
men, to lecture and to provide lec- 
tures with illustrations for all dis- 
tricts of the association which desire 


Glimpses of Electrical Men as 
Caught by Lens and Pencil 


the service. The objects of these lec- 
tures are to educate the public, mak- 
ing them familiar with things elec- 
trical, dispel the air of mystery sur- 
rounding cost of operating electrical 
appliances, and thus perform the pre- 
liminary breaking of the ground pre- 
ceding the development of the busi- 
ness created by the Goodwin Plan. 
This bureau is to be supported by 
an annual fund of at least $100,000, 
much of which has already been sub- 
scribed by manufacturers and job- 
bers. Numerous conferences have 
been held with the Associated Elec- 
trical Manufacturers, which organi- 
zation appointed a special committee 
to deal with the subject. This com- 
mittee has favorably reported, has 
been enlarged, and is going actively 
into the project. The manufacturers 


desire that this campaign be con- 
ducted principally in the development 
of the dealer. 

This subject has also been taken 
up with the jobbers, who received it 
favorably and who have also ap- 
pointed a special committee, which 
assures early action. 

National Chairman Peet, through 
the Conference Club, has taken up 
for discussion with a special commit- 
tee of the Institute of Architects the 
question of standard forms of con- 
tracts. The committee is engaged 
in drawing up standard forms of 
contract for three classes of work: 
“Cost - plus,” “Percentage” and 
“Lump-sum.” 

J. E. Sweeney, of Waterloo, Iowa, 
chairman of the committee on ac- 
counting methods, reported on the 
standard system of accounting for 
contractor-dealers, which had been 
prepared with special assistance 
from the National Electric Credit 
Association. The national executive 
committee gave its approval to the 





(Continued on page 100) 





Pennsylvania Association Is Host to State 


Contractors 

















What is-declared by those present to be the largest gathering on 
record of the electrical contractors and dealers of Pennsylvania 
assembled in the gold room of the Hotel Adelphia in Philadelphia 
on the evening of Jan. 28. Previous meetings of the association are 


said never to have come up to this one in the number of con- 
tractors present and the number of cities and towns represented. 
M. E. Arnold, W. H. Morton, Samuel A. Chase, James R. 
and W. L. Goodwin addressed the meeting. 


Strong 
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NEW MERCHANDISE TO SELL 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances to LIGHTEN THE LABOR OF THE HOME 


AND WHERE 
TO BUY IT 





How to Use These Pages 
to Make Your Own 
Buying Index 


Beginning with the September, 1917, 
number ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has 
been furnishing its readers with the selec- 
tive new-merchandise catalog service con- 
tinued on these pages. By tearing out 
those items which affect your business 
ahd pasting them on filing cards, you can 
make a buying index that will put in- 
formation on what is made and who 
makes it, right at your finger’s end. 

Every item, with its illustration, will fit 
a standard 3-in. by 5-in. filing card. Or, 
if preferred, these items can be pasted on 
sheets of paper for binding in a loose-leaf 
catalog or folder. 
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This section “New Merchandise to 
Sell” is an editorial text section prepared 
by the editors solely in the interests of 
readers of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
As its title explains, its purposé is to put 
before our readers information concern- 
ing the new merchandise and latest in- 
ventions on the market. 

To be described here, articles or de- 
vices must be new and of general interest 
to our readers. These descriptions are 
solicited from all manufacturers, and the 
items are published free of all cost to the 
maker of the device, and without respect 
to advertising or any other consideration, 
except their interest to the reader. The 
editors are the sole judges of what shall 
appear in this section, and readers may 
depend upon the independent character 
of this service. 








Device for Testing Electrical 
Circuits 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


In electrical work it is frequently doubt- 
ful whether the current at an outlet is 
alternating or direct and whether the volt- 
age is 110 or 220. To indicate quickly 
and easily what kind of current is present 
the Majestic ‘“‘determinator” has been de- 
veloped by the Majestic Electric Develop- 
ment Company of San Francisco. By its 
use open fuses and circuits may be de- 
termined and broken wires or coils as well 
as bell and lighting circuits may be tested, 
according to the manufacturer. 

To operate the instrument its two plugs, 
which are of the knife-blade type and 
constructed to render short circuits or 
shocks impossible, are placed in contact 
with the wires or terminals and a button 
at the bottom of the determinator is 
pressed. Then, should the current be di- 
rect, the letters “D. C.”’ appear within one 
of the circles at the top of the device, 
while if alternating current is present 
of -.’ shows up in the other circle. 
The brilliancy of the lights back of the 








letters indicates whether the voltage is 
110 or 220. 

The new device is conveniently light, 
weighing only 7 ounces, and measures 4 
in. long, 2 in. high and 13 in. wide. The 
maker says it has no delicate or moving 
parts or fuses and is therefore not likely 
to get out of order. A wide field of use- 
fulness is claimed for the determinator, 
it being valuable to wiremen, “trouble 
shooters,” electrical engineers, building 
superintendents and all others using elec- 
tricity. 





Switchboards for Small 
Installations 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


Switchboards suitable for small instal- 
lations such as the control of a direct- 
current generator and three lighting cir- 
cuits are being made by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company of 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., and are called the 
“ready-to-wear” kind. One feature of 
these switchboards is that they can be 
placed in operation by simply connecting 
the leads from the generator and feeder 
circuits to the terminals for that purpose. 
Contrast with this simplicity, says the 
manufacturer, the complexity of purchas- 
ing meters, switches, circuit breakers, 
framework and so forth and the work of 
designing and assembling these separate 
devices into the complete panel on the job. 
Detail work, time, expense for tools and the 
possibility of faulty assembly and oper- 
ation are obviated by using these panels, 
which are suitable for 125-volt and 250- 
volt installations up to 600-amp. rating 
and permit a choice in the number and 
capacity of feeder circuits. 








Chain-Drive Light and 
Power Plant 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


A feature of the new farm lighting and 
power plant being made by the Marmon- 
Chicago Company of Chicago is the si- 
lent-chain drive used to connect the 
engine and the generator. This drive 
permits the use of a low-speed kerosene 
engine of 800 r.p.m. geared to an elec- 
tric generator with a rating of 1800 r.p.m. 

The new plant is a single compact 
unit, the engine, generator and control 
system being mounted on one base. The 
air-cooled 4-hp. engine, however, can be 
removed from the base in five minutes. 
mounted on field machinery and used to 
run binders and similar instruments. The 
engine also may be used to operate 
churns, freezers and other labor-saving 
devices indoors, thus making the ‘Mar: 
co” plant a dual power outfit that sup- 
plies both kerosene engine and electrical 
power. Both the engine and the 1250- 
watt generators are said to have an over- 
load capacity of 25 per cent. 

The control apparatus used with these 
outfits is said to be very effective in regu- 
lating the current entering the batteries. 
By its use the current “tapers off’? as 
each cell becomes charged, thereby pre- 


venting injury to the battery through 
overcharging. A constant voltage is 
maintained regardless of engine speed, 
and should the governor slip or be in- 
correctly set the control will prevent over- 
loading the generator and a consequent 
—— out of lights, fuses or equin- 
ment. 
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Heavy-Type Ceiling Snap 
Switch 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


The Hart & Hegeman Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn., is now pro- 
ducing a heavy type of ceiling snap 
switch rated at 2-10 amp., 250 volts. This 
switch can be furnished for single-pole, 
double-pole, three-way, two-circuit and 
three-circuit connections. Nickel-finish 
covers are provided and 10 ft. of black 
cord is furnished with each switch. 





Plug That Fits on All Heating 
Appliances 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


Electrical heating appliances are made 
with different kinds of terminals so that 
when an iron, a toaster and a stove of 
different makes are used in a home it is 
frequently necessary to have three cords 
and three different attachment plugs. To 
eliminate this inconvenience the Redtop 
Electric Company of 8 West Nineteenth 
Street, New York City, has just placed 
on the market the “Fitzall’ attachment 
plug which fits the terminals of all table 
stoves, heaters, toasters, irons and other 
electrical heating appliances. 

The connector clips used in the new 
plug offer a flat surface to make contac 
with a flat terminal and a round surface 
for making connection with a round ter- 
minal. One of the two pieces in the clin 
is made of spring brass and is formed 
to preserve its resiliency, thus preventing 








spreading of the clip and insuring a ner- 
fect contact even after long use. Anothe’ 
feature of the plug is the elimination of 
loose nuts, since the machine screws 
holding the two halves of the case to- 
gether screw into threaded bushings, 
which are molded into the case. Black 
heat-proof composition, knurled on the 
sides and highly polished, is used for the 
case, which has no spring attached since 
the openings for the cord are made wit 

rounded edges and therefore prevent 
fraying. 





Portable Radiant Heater 


From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


The “Cosy-Glow” electric heater being 
manufactured by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company of East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., may be used, it is said, 
to great advantage in homes, ticket 
booths. for keeping frost from store win- 
dows and wherever electric heat is de- 
sired. A heavy cast-iron base insures 
firmness and yet allows the heater to be 
carried from place to place. The easily 
removable ‘heating unit is wound on a 
porcelain cylinder and is placed perpen- 
dicular to the radiating surface. The 
reflector, which throws the heat in the 
same way as a searchlight reflects its 
rays of light, is made of polished copper 
and attractively finished. To clean the 
reflector the heavy copper wire guard 
which protects the heating unit can be 
removed. The heat rays may be turned 
in any direction since the reflector swings 
upward and downward as desired. A 
handle for carrying and tilting purposes 
and a length of heater cord with a lamp 
socket plug complete the radiator. 





Washer With Twin-Tilting Tubs 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


For use when it is necessary to wash 
large quantities of clothes quickly, the 
Woodrow Manufacturing Company, New- 
ton, Iowa, is marketing an electric wash- 
ing machine with two washer tubs, one 
having a disk and the other a dolly, and 
a folding bench to hold two extra tubs 
or baskets of clothes. A feature of this 
model is that the tubs may be tilted for- 
ward for draining. This not only saves 
time but the water is drained so rapidly 
that it is said no sediment, suds or 
ravellings remain inside the tub. The 
machine has a silent positive belt drive 
which, it is claimed, is as efficient as any 
gear drive. The washer frame as well as 
the folding benches are constructed of 
galvanized iron said to be rustproof under 
all conditions. 








Disinfectant Fan Attachment 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


For deodorizing and disinfecting rooms, 
theaters, hotels, public buildings, ete., the 
Ideal Disinfectant Company, 10 East 
Thirty-eighth Street, New York City, is 
marketing an imitation ivory ring (which 
fits any make electric fan having a guard) 
containing a disinfectant and deodorant. 
The revolutions of the fan blades force 
the air currents through perforations in 
the container causing the atmosphere to 
be deodorized and disinfected.. The de- 
vice is effective in any position of the 
fan. is ornamental in appearance and in- 
terferes in no way with the efficient oper- 
ation of the fan. 





Cabinet Style Electric Washer 


From Llectrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


The Altorfer Brothers Company of 
Peoria, Ill., announces that a new cabinet 
body will be incorporated in the near 
future on its ABC Super-Electric wash- 
ing machine. All four sides will be entire- 
ly inclosed so that none of the moving 
parts will be visible. Two sides, however, 
will be removable thus affording ready 
access to the motor and the gear case. 
The washer itself will not be changed in 
detail from the ABC Super-Electric, which 
has been on the market for some time. 
This washer features a cylinder reversal 
after each complete revolution and also a 
swinging wringer which operates in any 
position. 





Large-Size Vegetable Parer 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


An electrically operated vegetable-par- 
ing machine which is said to have a 
capacity large enough to meet almost any 
requirements is being marketed by Red- 
mon, Edgar & Redmon of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Occupying an approximate floor 
space of 2 ft. by 2 ft., this parer is of 
substantial construction and rapid opera- 
tion, being fitted with an adequately 
sized motor of standard make. 





Non-Water-Tight Round 
Outlet Box 


From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


A recent addition to its line of marine 
lighting and signaling apparatus is the 
non-water-tight 33-in. round outlet box 
manufactured by the Benjamin Electric 
Manufacturing Company, 806 West Wash- 
ington Boulevard, Chicago. Plunger key 
or keyless receptacles having a base of 
high-heat-molded insulating material are 
furnished with these boxes which have 
a rating of 600 watts, 250 volts. The 
boxes have one side boss which is regu- 
larly tapped for 4-in. conduit while the 
boxes for keyless receptacles will, if speci- 
fied, be tapped for 4-in. outlet in the bot- 
tom. The outlet box itself is 14 in. deep, 
33 in. in diameter and made of brass or 
iron as specified, while the cover is of 
heavy sheet brass finished with emery 
bronze. Standard marine black finish is 
used with the iron boxes and may be ob- 
tained on the brass boxes when desired, 
although these are regularly supplied un- 
finished. 





Adjustable Anchorage for 
Motors 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


To support and align motors from 50 
hp. up, and particularly for use with those 
equipped with magnetic clutches which 
require a very fine and accurate align- 
ment, an adjustable anchorage is being 
manufactured by the Adjustable Anchor- 
age Company, 1502 Ford Building, De- 
troit. By the use of this anchorage it is 
possible to move the motor to a limited 
extent in all directions so that the motor 
shaft may be accurately aligned with the 
machine to be driven and so insure proper 
operation. The device can also be used 
on motors driving belts. It is claimed 
that where changes in motor position are 
required they may be made on the new 
anchorage in a fraction of the time neces- 
sary where motors are dowel-pinned, since 
when the latter method is used the con- 
crete foundation often has to be destroyed 
in making changes in position, but with 
the new device it is merely a matter of 
adjusting bolts. 
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system and decided that it should be 
published by the association and sold 
to members at cost, and to non-mem- 
bers at a higher price. Credit men 
are taking a growing interest in the 
accounting methods of contractor- 
dealer customers, and their co-opera- 
tion in this case is bound to result 
in wide use of the system, thus bene- 
fiting the entire trade by improving 
accounting and consequently credit 
standings. 

The future work before the com- 
mittee on state legislation was dis- 
cussed at length. It was decided that 
data sheets should be issued, listing 
municipalities and states or prov- 
inces in which license laws are in 
effect, and stating the principal fea- 
tures of each law. There will also 
be prepared a draft of a model act 
for licensing electrical contractors 
and electricians. 

The work of the labor committee 
has been mostly along the lines of 
securing labor cost data, and in- 
formation in general regarding es- 
timating. It was announced that L. 
K. Comstock’s plan for adjusting 
wages on a national scale, based pri- 
marily on the cost of living as de- 
termined by the government, had 
been taken up with the Department 
of Labor at Washington. At the pres- 
ent time there are no existing facil- 
ities for training estimators. It is 
proposed to secure the services of an 
expert estimator, who can be sent to 
the different localities desiring his 
services. There he will instruct a 
class previously organized—the stu- 
dents consisting of contractors or se- 
lected employees. The expenses will 
be borne by local employers using 
the service. 

The committee on standardization 
reported that it had been in frequent 
consultation with the manufacturers 
and jobbers to effect standardization 
of materials and packing. The sub- 
ject of standard code of practice was 
brought up, and it was decided to 
submit this proposed code to archi- 
tects, engineers, and other interests 
for their approval. If any revision 
is necessary, it will be reported at 
the annual convention. 

The general manager reported on 
the work of the executive office. 
He showed the work of the organiza- 
tion to be in satisfactory condition. 
The following important points were 
brought out: 711 members have been 


added to the organization during the 


past year, and in spite of the adverse _ 


conditions due to the war, there has 
been a net increase in membership 
of about 18 per cent. Owing to war 
conditions, it had been impossible to 
keep the Universal Data and Sales 
Book up to date. It has been com- 
pletely revised, however, and by the 
end of February all of the new sheets 
will be in the hands of the members. 

Plans for the next convention, 
which takes place in Milwaukee, in 
July of this year, were discussed and 
there is every indication that this 
will be one of the most successful 
meetings that the association has 
ever held. ; 

The nominating committee report- 
ed to the executive committee that 
E. McCleary of Detroit requested 
that his name be not considered for 
the office of treasurer for the ensu- 
ing year. The committee then re- 
ported the following nominations for 
officers and committee chairmen, and 
the nominees were unanimously 
elected : 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS ELECTED 


National chairman, W. Creighton 
Peet, New York City; National treas- 
urer, B. H. Benheim, Chicago; com- 
mittee chairmen: Architects com- 
mittee, J. R. Thomlinson, Portland, 
Ore.; central station, A. J. Hixon, 
Boston, Mass.; code, W. C. Peet, New 
York City; conventions and meet- 
ings, A. L. Oppenheimer, Cleveland, 
Ohio; credentials, Robley S. Stearnes, 
New Orleans, La.; credit and ac- 
counting, J. E. Sweeney, Waterloo, 
Ia.; engineers, J. F. Ne Page, Seat- 
tle, Wash.; house wiring, S. C. Blu- 
menthal, Baltimore, Md.; jobbers, L. 
K. Comstock, New York City; labor, 
J. N. Pierce, Chicago, IIl.; legisla- 
tion, W. I. Gray, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
liability insurance, Joseph A. Fow- 
ler, Memphis, Tenn.; manufacturers, 
G. M. Sanborn, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
membership, M. E. Arnold, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; merchandise and indus- 
trial development, F. B. Adam, St. 
Louis, Mo.; publication, P. H. Jaeh- 
nig, Newark, N. J.; standardization, 
G. M. Chaplan, Waterbury, Conn.; 
statistics, Robley S. Stearnes, New 
Orleans, La.; Universal Data and 
Sales Book, Joseph A. Fowler, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; United States Chamber 
of Commerce, W. C. Peet, New York 
City. 


San Francisco League Dis- 
cusses Wiring Problems 


At the weekly luncheon of the San 
Francisco Electrical Development 
League on Jan. 24 there was a sym- 
posium on the subject of “How to 
Wire Houses so as to Care for Socket 
Appliances,” participated in by men 
speaking from the viewpoint of five 
different branches of the industry. 

L. H. Newbert spoke for the Cali- 
fornia Electrical Co-operative Cam- 
paign; E. N. Brown represented the 
manufacturers; W. D. Kohlwey 
spoke from the retailers’ point of 
view; Arthur Kempsten represented 
the city department of electricity, 
and Clyde Chamblin spoke for the 
electrical contractors. All were in 
agreement on the fact that the 
present tendency is to unduly over- 
load circuits since the use of house- 
hold appliances has become so gen- 
eral, and that something must be 
done to encourage putting in a 
larger number of sockets when the 
house wiring is done. In making 
such a campaign it will be neces- 
sary, it was agreed, to carefully 
avoid frightening the general public 
away from the use of socket ap- 
pliances by statements about the 
danger attending overloaded circuits. 

The meeting concluded with the 
appointment of a committee consist- 
ing of the five speakers and Arthur 
Halloran, secretary of the Pacific 
Coast section N. E. L. A., which com- 
mittee was instructed to investigate 
means of giving proper publicity to 
the need for more sockets. 





Annual Election of Officers 
of the Oregon Association 


At the regular January meeting 
of the Oregon Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers the 
following officers were elected for 
1919: 

President, Roy C. Kenney of 
NePage-McKinny Company, Port- 
land. Executive committee mem- 
bers: R. W. Larsen and E. W. 
Pierce. State divisional executive 
committeemen: First district, J. R. 
Tomlinson, Portland; second dis- 
trict, B. W. Paul, Medford; third 
district, E. S. Colby, Hood River. 
Treasurer, J. A. Bauman, Portland. 
Secretary, J. W. Oberender, Port- 
land. 
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Three Western Electric Mana- 
gerships Filled 


The appointment of Frank A. 
Ketcham of the Western Electric 
Company, to the position of general 
sales manager left vacant his post 
4s manager of the Chicago house 
and central district manager. This 
has been filled by the appointment of 
George E. Cullinan, manager at St. 

Louis since 1909 and Western district 
- manager since 1916. : 

Mr. Cullinan began to work for 
the company in 1901 in the account- 
ag department in New York. He 





The former associates of Frank A. Ketcham, new general 
sales manager of the Western Electric Company, in the Chicago 
house and other central district houses, gave a dinner in honor 
of his appointment to the position of general sales manager on 
Dec. 3, at the Chicago Athletic Association. 
present at the meeting were: W. H. Rosenberg, A. M. Collins, 


the company as a clerk in the billing 
and voucher department of the 
Chicago house in January, 1906. 
Here he remained, being promoted 
at frequent intervals until April, 
1912, when he was appointed man- 
ager at Omaha. 

Marcus A. Curran replaces Mr. 
Goodell as manager of the Omaha 
house. Mr. Curran began his career 
with the company in the credit de- 
partment in January, 1911, and re- 
mained in this work for seven years. 
In 1912 he was transferred to the 
credit department in Chicago and 
later in the same year became credit 


Fredbloom, E. R. 
Holmes, F. J. 


Those who were 


G. J. Cossmann, B. S. Culp, G. EB. Cullinan, W. J. Drury, A. C. 

Gilmore, J. H. 

Kastner, G. H. 
Metzger, A. G. Nabors, H. 
C. E. Roberts, E. W. Rockafellow, G. R. Slater, W. J. Speer, W. 

« H. Tompkins, J. T. Valenta, H. B. Vanzwoll, J. T. West, W. Weiss, 
C. D. Wilkinson, E. J. Wallis. 


G. E. Pingree Succeeds 
Gerard Swope 


G. E. Pingree has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager 
of the International Western Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., and vice-presi- 
dent and managing director of the 
Western Electric Company, Ltd., 
Canada, succeeding Gerard Swope, 
resigned. 

Mr. Pingree joined the Western 
Electric Company in 1903, after 
graduation from Dartmouth College, 
and his early work was in the 


clerical and financial department of 


Gleason, W. P. Hoagland, E. S. 
Lounsbery, R. E. McEwen, H. A. 
L. Nash, W. H. Quirk, T. J. Rider, 





became head of the billing depart- 
ment in 1902, was advanced to a 
similar position in charge of the ap- 
paratus stock in 1904, was made 
chief of the shipping and traffic 
departments in 1905. His advance- 
ment continued and in 1907 he went 
to St. Louis as assistant manager, 
becoming sales manager in April, 
1909, and manager in October. He 
held this position up to the time of 
his promotion with. the exception of 
a few months as assistant manager 
at Chicago. 

Succeeding Mr. Cullinan, both as 
manager of the St. Louis house and 
as Western district manager, is Har- 
ry N. Goodell, who is advanced from 
the position of manager of the 
Omaha house. He was employed by 


manager at Minneapolis. In June, 
1915, he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of general credit manager, 
which he held until last July, when 
he was appointed manager of the 
line material division of the general 
sales department. A month or two 
later he went to Philadelphia as 
assistant manager, which position he 
leaves to take up his new duties in 
Omaha. 





REX J. COLE announces the 
opening of the Duplex Lighting 
Works of the General Electric Com- 
pany, at 6 West Forty-eighth Street, 
New York, under his management, 
assisted by E. Cantelo White, Guy 
P. Norton, sales manager, and Hal, 
Lauritzen, Western manager. 


the Clinton Street office in Chicago, 
then the executive headquarters of 
the company. He occupied succes- 
sively positions in the Cincinnati 
and Chicago offices, was assistant 
treasurer at New York and general 
telephone sales manager, with head- 
quarters at New York. 

In 1908 Mr. Pingree went to 
China as the company’s special rep- 
resentative in the Far East, and 
upon his return was appointed to 
the position of managing director of 
the company’s London house. This 
position Mr. Pingree has occupied up 
to the present time supervising all 
of the company’s London activities. 
During the past six months he has 
been in New York, where he will es- 
tablish his headquarters after May 1. 
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Decorated Lighting Fixture 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


A decorated type lighting fixture has 
been added by the Luminous Unit Com- 
pany of St. Louis to its line of “Brasco- 
lites.” The new style uses one of the 
regular commercial types of these units 
as the basis of its construction but has a 
silk shade and is suspended from the 
ceiling by a silk rope, forming a highly 
decorative and efficient fixture for resi- 
dential, tea room, candy shop and for 
other artistic applications. It is pointed 
out that the silk shade is not only decor- 
ative but also eliminates ceiling shadows 
by reflecting the light from the white in- 
terior lining. The shade and cord are 
furnished in old rose, gray or gold colors 
to conform to individual color schemes. 





Rechargeable Dry Battery 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


A greater capacity in watts per pound 
than any other battery on the market 
is claimed for the Maxlife rechargeable 
dry battery which is now marketed 
through the firm of Koch & Sandidge, 
Chicago, Ill. This battery, manufactured 
by the Stolp Company, of Chicago, meas- 
ures 23 in. by 2% in. by 6 in., weighs 5 
Ib. It is rated at 25 amp. per hour, non- 


leakable and is not subject to injury 
through vibration. The battery is made 
of grid plate separators and dry active 
material. When the purchaser receives it 
the battery is uncharged and he pours in 
slowly eleven fluid ounces of chemically 
pure sulphuric acid of 1300 specific grav- 
ity and allows this to stand for eight 
hours. Next he charges the battery at a 
rate of 14 amp. for a period of forty- 
eight hours continuously. Then it is ready 
for use and can be recharged when ex- 
hausted. 





Improved Dolly-Type Clothes- 
Washing Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


An electric washing machine has been 
Placed on the market by the Hirschy Com- 
pany of Minneapolis which has an invert- 
ed cone-shaped device projecting below 
the usual “dolly” rotator in the center of 
the tub. Through its use the clothes are 
kept from collecting in a heap in the 
center of the washer and are forced into 
a wider circle and a greater volume of 
water, the slant of the cone causing-the 
water to be greatly agitated. In this way 
hot soapy suds are forced through the 
clothes, it being pointed out that the top 
lip on the cone eliminates wear and tear. 

With the exception of the southern 
cypress tub the entire machine, including 
the double folding platform for two extra 
tubs, is constructed of metal. A motor to 
suit the purchaser’s kind of current is 


supplied. One lever conveniently lo- 
cated, controls the operation of the 
washer, another feature of which is 


the three-position, tilting, ball-bearing 
wringer having tension springs to adjust 
the rolls for thick and thin clothes and a 
positive safety release which unlocks the 
top roll by a slight lift. 








Soldering Iron 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


A soldering iron for garage repair work 
which has one regular type tip and two 
special tips has been developed by the 
Dover (Ohio) Manufacturing Company. 
These tips screw into the end of a copper 
core that runs through the length of the 
heating element. ‘This comprises resist- 
ance wire wound on a clay tube that 
covers the copper core while a refractory 
cement surrounds the wire filling the 
space between the coils and the outer 
steel casing. The iron, which is 16 in. 
in length and rated at 275 watts, is pro- 
vided with the customary 6 ft. of cord 
and attachment plug. 





Non-Water-Tight Receptacles 
for Marine Use 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


“Spartan” interchangeable-type recep- 
tacles and plugs for marine use where 
non-water-tight extension cord outlets are 
desired in cabins, staterooms and for 
other similar installations are being mar- 
keted by the Bryant Electric Company 
of Bridgeport, Conn. Especially advan- 
tageous, according to the maker, is the 
use of these plug-type receptacles since 
they fit the plugs furnished with every 
fan motor, practically all table lamps and 
many other appliances. 

A composition material described as un- 
breakable is used for the bases of these 
receptacles as in all other Bryant marine 
devices, while the top section is composed 
of hard white-glazed porcelain. A bottom 
diameter of 19 in. a top diameter of 19% in. 
and a height of 1}% in. are the dimensions 
of these receptacles, which have a groove 
of ample size in the bases for wires to 
pass through. 

One plug, the K. D. cap, is intended 
for use with small-size flexible cords not 
over 33 in. in diameter, while for heavily 
insulated or metal-armored cables up to 
fs in. in diameter, the M. K. cap is best 
suited, as it is provided with a strain 
relief clamp and cord grip. 





Cut-out Hanger for Lighting 
Fixtures 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


The automatic cut-out hangers made 
by the George Cutler Company of South 
Bend Ind., are for use with lighting fix- 
tures hung high above the ground or floor. 
When it is desired to renew the lamp or 
clean the reflector the cut-out hanger dis- 
connects the fixture from the circuit and 
permits lowering to the floor or ground. 
Hoisting and lowering are accomplished 
by a pulley and rope arrangement. 





Adjustable Light Brackets for 
Industrial Use 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


The No. 6 adjustable electric light 
holder and bracket manufactured by the 
Faries Manufacturing Company of De- 
catur, Ill., and particularly adapted to the 
lighting of individual machines in indus- 
trial plants and factories has been re- 
cently improved so that it may now serve 
as a floor fixture in addition to its use 
from ceilings and walls. In this fixture 
three horizontal and two vertical points 
of adjustment are provided making it pos- 
sible to focus the light rays from a Faries 
steel reflector at any point within a circle 
of space 10 ft. in diameter. Finishes of 
black japan and brushed brass are sup- 
plied on these brackets. 





Portable Lamp 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


An adjustable electric portable lamp 
recently placed on the market by the 
Faries Manufacturing Company, Decatur, 
Il., can be used not only as a stand and 
wall lamp but may also be clamped on 
chair backs and beds. Metal is used in 
the construction of the lamps, which have 
a weighted base 5 in. in diameter and a 
height of 11 in. They may be had in 
finishes of mahogany, brushed brass and 
etched designs. 





Ventilated Clothes Dryer 


From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


Users of electric clothes-washing ma- 
chines will be interested in a ventilated 
clothes dryer in which a gas radiator 
is incorporated and which is marketed 
by the Hill-Canton Dryer Company of 
Canton, Ohio. By the use of these dryers, 
which may be obtained to fit any floor 
space, the time elapsing between clothes 


coming from the wringer and their being 
a ironed is considerably short- 
enaed, 

The ventilation of this new dryer 
is said to make possible drying the clothes 
quicker than in an ordinary dryer or in 
natural air, since heated fresh air is being 
constantly changed in the drying cabinet, 
eliminating any discoloring or laundry 
odor in the clothes. These cabinets may 
also be used for evaporating and drying 
fruits and vegetables, it is said. 





Can-Soldering Iron 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


Ordinary soldering irons are not with- 
out disadvantage when used in soldering 
tin cans for containing foods and other 
materials. A large heating surface must 
necessarily be brought into contact with 
the edges of the can if any measure of 
speed in soldering is desired, but the ordi- 
nary iron has only a small heated tip. 
To overcome this obstacle the Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Company of Mil- 
waukee has developed for special use in 
soldering cans a large heating surface 
iron with a rating of 200 watts to 225 
watts which is claimed to equal in output 
the work done by a standard 400-watt 
iron. The iron is supplied with a suitable 
bracket for bench mounting but may be 
obtained with a special handle adapting it 
for hand use if so desired. 
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Economical 75-Watt Argon 
Lamp 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


A 75-watt lamp which is filled with 
argon instead of nitrogen, and is said 
to have an average life of 1000 hours, the 
same as other lamps, is being marketed 
by the Hygrade Lamp Company, Salem 
Mass. Excellent character of light and 
economy of operation are claimed for 
this lamp which, aside from its more fre- 
quent use in offices, stores, store windows, 
mills, factories and other large spaces, 
will be especially useful in home lightiny. 
It is said to have a spherical candlepower 
of 69 and can be used in place of any 
cluster of tungsten-vacuum lamps of ap- 
proximately the same candlepower at a 
considerable saving of electrical energy. 
For instance, at a cost of 10 cents per 
kilowatt-hour a 75-watt argon-filled lamp 
will burn 1000 hours for $7.50. For the 
same length of time one 40-watt vacuum 
lamp, with a total spherical candlepower 
of 68 and a total consumption of 90 watts, 
will cost $9. A comparison with other 
combinations of vacuum lamps will give 
the same result in favor of the 75-watt 
argon-filled lamp, the maker says. 





Receptacles for Branch Circuits 
and Receptacle Switches 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


Additions to the marine lighting ap- 
paratus manufactured by the Benjamin 
Electric Manufacturing Company, 806 
West Washington Boulevard, Chicago, are 
the branch circuit receptacles recently 
placed on the market. The receptacles 
may be had with six and eight binding 
screws and have switch terminals and a 
rating of 660 watts and 250 volts. The 
extra binding screws make provision for 
taking taps from the terminal plates, thus 
avoiding soldered connections. 

Combination receptacle switches have 
also been developed by this firm. Al- 
though a keyless receptacie and a single- 
pole switch of the quick-make-and-break 
type having a plunger control are mounted 
on a common base, they are used inde- 
pendently of each other. The receptacle 
may be used with a lamp when fitted in 
a fixture or to hold an attaching piug if 
used in an outlet box, while the switch 
may be used for controlling the branch 
circuit receptacle mentioned above. These 
receptacle switches are furnished with 
either three or five binding screws and 





have the same receptacle rating as the 
branch circuit receptacle and a switch 
rating for 5 amp., 125 volts. 

_ High-heat-molded insulating material 
is used for the bases of all these de- 
vices, which have bayonet slot holes 
for supporting screws, spaced 13 in. on 
centers. Lamp grips and caps are sup- 
plied or omitted in different catalog num- 
bers of these receptacles and receptacle 
Switches. 





Large Electric Melting Pot 


From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


A 30-gal. electric melting pot for heat- 
ing glue, wax, pitch and other materials 
is now being made by the Simplex Elec- 
tric Heating Company of Cambridge, 
Mass. The pot, which is of cast iron, is 
surrounded by ample insulating material 
held in place by a galvanized-iron casing, 
and has a diameter: of about 28 in. and a 
depth of 12 in. The heating element is 
attached to the bottom of the pot and is 
designed so that a maximum tempera- 
ture of not less than 350 deg. Fahr. may 
be generated. Three heats may be ob- 
tained—a high heat requiring 7 kw., suffi- 
cient to bring the contents to the proper 
working temperature quickly; a medium 
heat taking 4.3 kw., and a low heat using 
2.8 kw. Depending on the nature of the 
material being heated, either the medium 
or the low heat is used to maintain the 
proper temperature. Heat control is pro- 
vided through the use of a switch panel 
having inclosed fuses. 








Light-Regulating Socket 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


The “Anylite’ regulating lamp socket, 
by which it is possible to have twelve 
different intensities of light from the same 
bulb, has been placed on the market in an 
improved form by the Anylite Electric 
Company of Fort Wayne, Ind. The regu- 
lator, which is inserted in a lamp socket, 
consists of an Edison screw-shell attach- 
ment plug, a resistor in series with the 
lamp terminals and a pull-chain regulator, 
and a medium-base brass shell socket 
which is of the shade-holding type. The 
different parts are well insulated and ven- 
tilated, and the highly polished brass shell 
gives the device an ornamental appear- 
ance. The regulator is rated at 125 volts 
and 40 watts. Pulling one of the chains 
changes the light from 40 watts when the 
light is on full to 5 watts when most re- 
sistance is used. The other chain reverses 
the order, gradually changing the inten- 
sity from low to high. 





Positive Suction Cleaner 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


A positive suction cleaner which has 
only two moving parts, a motor and a 
suction fan, has been placed on the mar- 
ket by the Maytag Company of Newton, 
Iowa. There are no gears, belts, cams or 
brushes in this cleaner, the fan being 
mounted directly over the intake nozzle 
and developing a direct suction sufficiently 
powerful, it is claimed, to take up all 
deeply imbedded heavy dirt in addition 
to surface dirt and litter. What is known 
as a “flexible besom” aids in dislodging 
and removing all dirt. It is a comb 
shaped piece of tough and flexible rubber 
the teeth of which may be adjusted at 
any desired pressure to “rake’”’ through 
the carpets or rugs. The cleaner is oper- 
ated by a universal type high-speed motor 
which uses either direct or alternating 
current. Attachments for cleaning walls, 
curtains, cushions, moulding and so forth 
may be obtained for use with this cleaner. 





Split Handles for Portable 
Lamp Guards 


From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


What is said to be a new departure 
in-portable lamp-guard handles has been 





placed on the market by the Flexible 
Steel Lacing Company of Chicago for 
attachment to the ‘“Flexco” expanded- 
steel lamp guards manufactured by this 
company. The new handle as well as 
these lamp guards opens in halves from 
a hinge at the bottom of the guard, thus 
permitting the quick insertion of the lamp. 
After this has been done the halves of the 
handle and guard are closed and locked, 
the cord running through grooves in the 
handle, which is made of wood. A dis- 
tinct advantage of this portable lamp ex- 
tension is claimed, since most handle lamp 
guards must be “wired up” while the 
new handle and lamp guard snap right 
over the bulb and cord, making a safe 
light for use in garages, factories, ware- 
houses and other places where dark cor- 
ners exist and the element of danger from 
fire is ever present. 





Sewing Machine Light 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


The Durkee-Davis Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Rockford, Ill., has recently placed 
on the market an electric lamp attach- 
ment for home and factory-type sewing 
machines. This fixture is adjustable, may 
be used with a 110-volt lighting circuit 
and has a 15-watt tungsten globe which 
is placed in a reflector that throws the 
light directly on the work. Glare and 
heavy shadows are not present, it is 
claimed, and another feature of the fix- 
ture is its non-interference with closing 
the sewing machine. 





Small Motor Generator Sets 
From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


A line of small motor-generator sets in 
fractional horsepower sizes is being mar- 
keted by the Janette Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 617 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago. A motor and a generator are 
coupled together on a slate slab which is 
supported by a wooden base. The motors, 
obtainable in sizes up to 3 hp., are wound 
for either direct or alternating current 
while the generators deliver direct cur- 
rent rated at 160 watts and any volt- 
age from 6 to 250. A small pulley, for 
either flat or round belts, can be mounted 
on the motor shaft near the coupling thus 
making the outfit suitable for small power 
purposes. 





Thermostat for Heating 
Appliances 


From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


To regulate the temperature of heating 
pads and other heating appliances the 
Electric Appliance Company of Pocatello, 
Idaho, is marketing a new controller or 
thermostat in which a simple mechanism 
is contained in a metal case. Adjusting 
an indicator knob on the case of the con- 
troller varies the position of the contacts 
and the temperature of the appliance in 
consequence. Through the use of the con- 
troller which is 3 in. long 1 in. deep and 
14 in. wide a complete interruption of a 
110-volt circuit may be obtained without 
injurious arcing, it is said, since the con- 
tacts. 





Light-Weight Entrance Switch 
and Cutout 


From Electrical Merchandising, February, 1919 


A double pole combination entrance 
switch and cutout which when packed for 
shipping weighs less than a pound and is 
only 4% in. long, 3 in. wide and 23 in. 
deep when closed, has recently been 
placed on the market by the Gordon Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company of Water- 
ville, Conn. Either convertible blades or 
blades permanently hinged are supplied 
with these new combinations. 





Each item will fit a 3-in. x 5-in. standard filing card. Simply clip and paste on card (or loose-leaf sheet), filing 
under proper heading for ready reference when you are in the market for electrical appliances or supplies. 
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Walter M. Fagan, new sales manager 
of the Hotpoint Division of the Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Company, was not exactly 
a “boy bandit’ on the ranch where he was 
born in Ventura County, Cal., but his 
friends say that he is so aggressive in get- 
ting business that he will never die in 
bed, but will be found dead with his clothes 
on. Meanwhile, we drink a long life to 
W. F. 





Call Special Meeting of 
Massachusetts State 
Association 


A special meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts State Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers at the 
American House, Boston, Mass., 
Tuesday, Feb. 25 at 2 p. m., has been 
announced by the State secretary. 

At this meeting George J. Murphy, 
chairman of the accounting commit- 
tee of the National Electrical Credit 
Association, will discuss the account- 
ing system that has been adopted by 
the National Association of Elec- 














They call him “Nap” Boynton, not be- 
cause he is addicted to the sleep habit, 
but because his folks named him after a 
certain more or less well-known Corsican. 
In this picture, Nap looks like the king’s 
fool—at least, he’s dressed like one—but 
that is vacation-time camouflage. When 
he’s on the job running the Buckeye Elec- 
tric Division of General Electric Company 
out in Cleveland, “Nap” is exactly as 
foolish as a fox. 


trical Contractors and _ Dealers. 
Copies of forms will be shown on a 
stereopticon screen. The system will 
be described in detail, and Mr. Mur- 


phy will invite all present to ask 


questions regarding it. 

This special meeting follows hard 
on the heels of the annual meeting of 
the association at Worcester which 
was held on Jan. 9. At this meeting 
the following officers were elected for 
the year: State chairman, Frank L. 
Ham, Worcester; secretary, J. E. 
Wilson, Boston; treasurer, F. L. 
Barnes, Boston; State committeeman, 
A. J. Hixon, Boston. Executive com- 
mittee: 
Merrimac Valley district; George B. 
Quimby, Boston, chairman Boston 
district; Wesley S. Snow, Brockton, 
chairman Old Colony district; Frank 
L. Ham, Worcester, chairman Wor- 
cester district; Henry W. Jones, 
Lenox, chairman Berkshire district. 

Speakers on the afternoon pro- 
gram were Edwin R. Davenport, 
Samuel A. Chase and J. M. Wake- 
man. 

In the evening W. L. Goodwin dis- 
cussed in detail the “twenty-one 
planks” in his plan. 





K. L. Moore Is New Secretary 
and Treasurer of Art Metal 
Manufacturing 


Company 


At the annual meeting of the 
Art Metal Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, manufacturer of AMCO 
electric lighting fixtures and special- 
ties for commercial, industrial and 
residential lightning, E. L. Moore 
was elected secretary and treasurer 
of the company, succeeding Joseph 
Lenihan who was made vice-presi- 
dent. W. E. Cochran was re-elected 
president and general manager. Mr. 
Moore, for the past twenty years 
has been identified with sales promo- 
tion and general advertising work in 
Cleveland. He recently resigned as 
advertising manager of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, Cleveland’s morn- 
ing newspaper, after fourteen years 
of service with that publication. Mr. 
Moore has been interested in the 
Art Metal Manufacturing Company’s 
affairs for some time past. Recently, 
however, the business has developed 
to such a point as to require his 
entire effort. 


A. O. Alexander, chairman 














Gone are the shades of Captain Kidd 
and all the bold buccaneers of the Spanish 
Main, but right here in our midst is the 
latest candidate for membership in that 
piratical fraternity, Marcus Aurelius Cur- 
ran, the new manager of the Omaha house 
of the Western Electric Company. This 
grand old bachelor of the W. E. may be 
guarding buried treasure, but we’ve a bunch 
he is out after chickens—prairie chickens. 





C. M. LINDSAY, formerly 
sales manager, Hotpoint Division of 
the Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been appointed 
manager of the new sales promo- 
tion and advertising department. 
This department has been inaugu- 
rated by the company for the sole 
purpose cf building up its sales serv- 
ice to the point of highest possible 
development. 














A pair of pleasant reflections—one in 
prospect, one in restrospect. Jerry Mon- 
roe recalls the days when he was_ young 
and thin and graceful and M. T. Mulroy 
looks forward to the time when he will 
acquire the quantities of avoirdupois, good 
nature, and poise before the boss, which 
Jerry now possesses. In the meantime,’ 
however, they decide that even as they 
stand, they make a prancing young team 
of lamp salesmen for Bryan Marsh. For 
proof, just glimpse the joint look of con- 
tentment. : 








